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GITBRATUBB. 


TO PRINCE ALBERT. 


The cliffs of England !—Know’st thou where 
Their crested heights the sea-birds sweep ! 
Kow’st thou the cliffs which point ’mid air, 
Like holy spires which Sabbath keep ? 
It is thine own adopted land !— 
The birthright of thy royal bride ;— 
The kingdom that awaits thy hand ;— 
And for her sake, who crowns thy side, 
True love for those white cliffs evince, 
And British hearts will hail their Prince ! 





It is a land whose fame hath rung 

Where’er her “ Christian Flag” hath flown ! 
When Justice, Mercy, Freedom sprung 

To grace her sword, and guard her throne ! 
A land that God designed to be 

An ark on Persecution’s tide ; 
A home for sacred Liberty ! 

A haven midst the nations wide. 
Oh, for that land thy love evince, 
And British hearts shall bless their Prince ! 


A true descendant of that line 
Which stood ‘tween Luther and the brand, 
Will fence, as with a shield divine, 
The Christian altars of our land! 
Guard England’s honour, ’tis thine own ! 
And to a royal race impart 
The noblest treasure of the throne 
Is centred in a people’s heart ! 
Yes, love for Britain’s weal evince, 
And British hearts shall bless their Prince ! 


And to thy queenly bride—yet more 
May every day’s affection prove 
That brightest crowns fade dim before 
A husband’s living crown of love ! 
May Plenty breathe her joyous song, 
In peasant cot, on village green, 
And Love, than thousand armies strong ! 
Still shield our Albert and our Queen! 
The cliffs of England !—Know’st thou where 
Their crested heights the sea-birds sweep ? 
Know’st thou the cliffs that point ’mid air, 
Like holy spires which Sabbath keep? 
Oh, love for those white cliffs evince, 
And British hearts shall bless their Prince ! 


MRS. HEMANS’ WORKS. 

{We give the poem promised in our last. ] 

To Dugald Stewart she desired it might be told, as “the reason of the mourn- 
ful strain that pervaded” her writings, “ that a cloud hung over her life, which 
she could not always rise above.” But Properzia Rossi, the sculptor of Bolog- 
na, working on her last statue of the forsaken Ariadne, while dying of an unre- 
quited attachment, seems, for once, to have set the full and swelling music of 
Mrs. Hemans’s lyre to the dictation of her heart, under the influence of feelings 
drawn from her own history ; and the consequence is, that she has scarcely ever 
gone deeper into the hearts of her readers than in these passionate lines. 

One dream of passion and of beauty more ! 
And in its bright fulfilment let me pour 
My soul away! Let earth retain a trace 
Of that which lit my being, though its race 
Might have been loftier far. Yet one more dream! 
From my deep spirit one victorious gleam, 
Ere I depart! For thee alone, for thee ! 
May this last work, this farewell triumph be— 
Thou, loved so vainly ! I would !eave enshrined 
Something immortal of my heart and mind, 
That yet may speak to thee when I am gone, 
Shaking thine inmost bosom with a tone 
Of lost affection ;—something that may prove 
What she hath been, whose melancholy love 
On thee was lavish’d; silent pang and tear, 
And fervent song, that gush’d when none were near, 
And dream by night, and weary thought by day, 
Stealing the brightness from her life away— 
While thou——Awake ! not yet within me die ! 
Under the burden and the agony 
Of this vain tenderness—my spirit, wake! 
Even for thy sorrowful affection’s sake, 
Live ! in thy work breathe out !—that he may yet, 
Feeling sadi mastery there, perchance regret 
Thine unrequted gift. 
ae! t comes—the power 
Within me born flows back—my fruitless dower 
That could not win me love. Yet once again 
I greet it proudly, with its rushing train 
Of glorious images :—they throng—they press— 
A sudden joy lights up my loneliness 
I shall not perish all! ~ 
The bright work grows 
Beneath my hand, unfolding, as a rose, 
Leaf after leaf, to beauty ; line by line, 
I fix my thought, heart, soul, to burn, to shine, 
Through the pale marble’s veins. It grows !—and now 
I give my own life’s history to thy brow, 
Forsaken Ariadne ! thou shalt wear 
My form, my lineaments; but oh! more fair, 
Touch’d into lovelier being by the glow 
Which in me dwells, as by the summer light 
All things are glorified. From thee my woe 
Shall yet look beautiful to meet his sight, 

When I am pass’d away. Thou art the mould, 

Wherein I pour the fervent thoughts, th’ untold, 

The self-consuming! Speak to him of me, 

Thou, the deserted by the lonely sea, 

With the soft sadness of thine earnest eye— 

Speak to him, lorn one! deeply, mournfully, 

Of all my love and grief! Oh! could I throw 

Into thy frame a voice, a sweet, and low, 

And thrilling voice of song! when he came nigh, 

To send the passion of its melody 

Through his pierced bosom—on its tones to be s7 

My life’s deep feeling, as the southern air 


Wafts the faint myrtle’s breath—to rise, to swell, 
To sink away in accents of farewell, 
Winning but one, one gush of tears, whose flow 
Surely my parted spirit yet might know, 
If love be strong as death ! 

How fair thou art, 
Thou form, whose life is of my burning heart ! 
Yet all the vision that within me wrought 

I cannot make thee! Oh! I might have given 
Birth to creations of far nobler thought ; 

I might have kindled, with the fire of heaven, 
Things not of such asdie! But I have been 
Too much alone ;—a heart whereon to lean, 
With all these deep affections that o’erflow 
My aching soul and find no shore below ; 

An eye to be my star; a voice to bring 
Hope o’er my path like sounds that breathe of spring : 
These are denied me—dreamt of still in vain— 
Therefore my brief aspirings from the chain 
Are ever but as some wild fitful song, 
Rising triumphantly, to die, ere long, 
In dirge-like echoes. 

Yet the world will see 
Little of this, my parting work, in thee— 

Thou shalt have fame !—Oh, mockery ! give the reed 
From storms a shelter—give the drooping vine 
Something round which its tendrils may entwine— 

Give the parch’d flower a rain-drop, and the meed 
Of love’s kind words tv woman! Worthless fame! 
‘hat in his bosom wins not for my name 
Th’ abiding place it ask’d! Yet how my heart, 

In its own fairy world of song and art, 

Once beat for praise! Are those high longings o’er? 
That which I have been can I be no more? 
Never! oh, never more! though still thy sky 
Be blue as then, my glorious Italy ! 

And though the music, whose rich breathings fill 
Thine air with soul, be wandering past me still ; 
And though the mantle of thy sunlight streams 
Unchanged on forms instinct with poet-dreams : 
Never! oh, never more! Where’erI move, 
The shadow of this broken-hearted love 

Is on me and around! ‘Too well they know, 

Whose life is all within, too soon and well, 

When there the blight hath settled !—but I go 

Under the silent wings of peace to dwell ; 

From the slow wasting, from the lonely pain, 
The inward burning of those words—‘ in vain,’ 

Sear'd on the heart—I go. "Twill soon be past, 
Sunshine, and song, and bright Italian heaven, 

And thou, Oh! thou, on whom my spirit cast 
Unvalued wealth—who know’st not what was given 
In that devotedness—the sad, and deep, 

And unrepaid—farewell! If I could weep 
Once, only once, beloved one! on thy breast, 
Pouring my heart forth ere I sink to rest ! 

But that were happiness, and unto me 

Earth’s gift is fame. Yet I was form’d to be 

So richly bless’d! With thee to watch the sky, 
Speaking not, feeling but that thou wert nigh : 
With thee to listen, while the tones of song 
Swept even as part of our sweet air along— 
To listen silently ; with thee to gaze 

On forms, the deified of olden days— 

This had been joy enough ; and hour by hour, 
From its glad well-springs drinking life and power, 
How had my spirit soar’d, and made its fame 

A glory for thy brow! Dreams, dreams !—the fire 
Burns faint within me. YetI leave my name— 

As a deep thrili may linger on the lyre 
When its full chords are hush’d—awhile to live, 

And one day haply in thy heart revive 

Sad thoughts of me :—I leave it, with a sound, 

A spell o’er memory, mournfully profound— 

T leave it, on my country’s air to dwell— 

Say proudly yet—“ ’Twas hers who loved me well !” 
———— 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PORTRAIT PAINTER. 
THE VILLAGE WONDER. 


Joseph Brookland married a gentle and amiable woman of extremely domes- 
tic habits. They had three children, but at the time of Susan Brookland’s death 
only one survived, a little girl of four years old, named Constantia. ‘The widow- 
er was a man of grave deportmentand retired habits, therefore the surprise of 
our villagers was great, when after a somewhat lengthened absence frome home, 
he wrote to his housekeeper requesting that preparations might be made for the 
reception of himself and his bride, and this within a twelve-month after the de- 
cease of his former wife. But still greater was the surprise manifested, when the 
new married pair arrived, and the lady was presented to the observation of her 
future neighbours. This took place in church, for she had only come home on 
the Saturday evening, and even thé sacredness of the place, could scarcely check 
the open expression of astonishment that rose to the lips of those who first looked 
on Mrs, Brookland. She was very young, certainly not more than nineteen at 
the most, while her husband was considerably past forty. Her dress was as 
simple in fashion as possible, but of very fine materials,—a snowy white gown, 
a bonnet of the most delicate straw, and a lace veil; but these were secondary 
attractions—her face and figure were of such rare and singular beauty, as to ex- 
cite a general feeling of surprise and admiration. Nothing could surpass the 
clearness of her complexion, yet it was not fair, but of that soft brunette, 
which is oftenest found in the native women of Spain, or amongst the gipsey 
race. Yet it differed from these in the rich varying blush that ebbed and flowed 
in her delicate cheek, contrasting strongly with the pure white, and “ set co- 
lour,” that was prevalent amongst the country belles, there assembled. Her 
eyes were magnificent—dark as midnight, yet full of life and expression. Her 
jet black hair clustered in rich curls over her transparent forehead, and one or 
two longer tresses, strayed from beneath her bonnet, and almost touched her 
slender waist. Her figure was not less remarkable than her face ; it was slight 
to the very verge of fragility, yet so elastic and gracefully rounded that it con- 
veyed no idea of delicate health. She turned over the leaves of her prayer 
book with the air of one not much accustomed to use it, for she generally ap- 
pealed to her husband to find the place she wanted. Some of the good people 
immediately set her down for a dissenter, and those who were near had thus an 
opportunity to remark her hands, which were as small and fairy like as hands 
could be, and utterly devoid of ornament, save the marriage ring, which shew- 
ed plainly that there was no mistake asto her identity, and that this beautiful 
being was indeed the wife of Joseph Brookland 

Two years passed, and at the end of that time Mrs. Brookland gave birth to 
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a son, a circumstance which would have completed her husband's happiness, had 
it not been for the extreme suffering, and subsequent delicacy of health, which 
were the effects of her confinement. Indeed, she never recovered her strength 
so far as to be pronounced well; a painful cough with its attendant weakness, 
clung to her through a remarkably severe winter, and the following spring saw 
her laid in the grassy grave, that so few years before had received her prede- 
cessor. Her death took a strange effect on Brookland; he did not give way 
to any violent demonstration of sorrow ; but he seemed like one awakened from 
a pleasant dream, or as if he was suddenly released from the power of some 
spell as irresistible as it was delightful. He was more silent and reserved than 
ever ; he had generally been reckoned rather unsocial, but now he was almost 
| misanthropic. He would wander away from home for days at a time, with no 
| companion but his gun or his fishing rod, but he brought home little evidence 
that his sport had been successful. Many could not believe that he felt his loss 
keenly, for he never spoke about his wife after the day of her funeral ; and 
if others alluded to her, he either appeared unconscious of the drift of their 
words, or let the conversation drop altogether. But once or twice in the still 
midnight, he was found sitting near her gravegand on one occasion, the old 
sexton declared, that groans and sobs, terrible t6 hear, issued from behind the 
head-stone that marked it, a short time before he saw Joseph Brookland quitting 
the church-yard, by the gate nearest to the place where her ashes reposed. 

The most remarkable point of his conduct was his indifference about his 
youngest child. He was an infant of remarkable beauty, and already pro- 
nounced a prodigy of intelligence by his nurse and the other gossips of the 
vicinity; but Brookland seldom noticed him, and sometimes scarcely seemed 
conscious of his existence. On Constantia te would occasionally bestow an 
affectionate word or a fatherly kiss; but the boy, whom many a noble would 
have been proud to call his own, seemed to have little power to interest his 
feelings. ut inthe young heart of Constantia there was a growing love for 
the motherless boy, that promised to make up to him the deficiency of his fa- 
ther’s. Deprived of the only mother she remembered, and whom she had lov- 
ed better than any one else on earth, her affectionate nature naturally found an 
object for its tenderness in the helpless child whom that lost mother had loved 
with akind of worship. She would sit for hours by the little Herbert’s cradle— 
(the child’s fanciful name was almost as great a stumbling-block to our villa- 
gers, as his mother's had been)—patiently watching his slumbers. If he stir- 
red she was there to murmur her childish songs till he was lulled to calmer 
sleep ; if he waked, hers was the loving smile that first greeted him. Bago. 
}as she was, she stood in the place of a mother to him; he was the pride an 
delight of her heart, a treasure en whose beauty and wit, she was never tired 
| of expatiating after her childish fashion. At the school which she daily at- 
| tended, her constant theme amongst her companions was her ‘darling little 
| Herbert,” and the moment her tasks were completed, no temptation of amuse- 
ment could induce her to remain with them ; she invariably hurried home to re- 
sume her self-imposed labour of love. 

As she advanced in age, and Herbert became capable of learning, it was her 
greatest pleasure to impart to him such knowledge as she acquired at school, 
and his rapid progress delighted and astonished her. He was no sooner able 
| to read, than books became his constant amusement and occupation, and at six- 
teen his affectionate and unselfish sister was proud to own herself fairly out- 
stripped by her pupil, an urchin of ten. Herbert Brookland, now went regu- 
larly to our best ‘“ elassical and commercial” school, where his surprising quick- 
ness of apprehension, and extraordinary memory, caused him already to be look- 
ed upon as that which he was afterwards universally accounted,the wonder of our 
village. 

Meanwhile, Constantia, grew up to womanhood, a most amiable and pleasing 
specimen of her sex, certainly not beautiful, but endowed with a remarkably 
sweet disposition, and possessed of much good common sense. This last qua- 
| lity stood her in much stead, when her father’s sudden death left her with the 
farm on her hands, and herself and younger brother to provide for from very 
limited means. She did not wish, if she could avoid it, to quit the home of her 
childhood, but she feared her brother was not a person likely to entertain much 
relish for farming; she, therefore, procured the services of a steady man, a 
distant relative of her own mother, to overlook the affairs of the establishment, 
till time should decide whether Herbert, or a certain William Musgrave, who 
had already won a share in her affectionate heart, should become the tenant of it. 

It was Herbert's wish to learn every thing, and as soon as Constantia could 
obtain for him the advantages of education she did do it, and that at the expense 
of much personal comfort. But she soon saw with appreliension, that Herbert’s 
mind threatened to be as volatile as it was brilliant. The great characteris- 
tics that distinguished her, steadiness and sound judgment, were sadly wantin 
inhim. He had scarcely made any progress in a new study before he fancied 
himself master of it, and turned his attention to something else for which he 
conceived he had a more decided genius. One time he was certain that he was 
designed by nature for a great musician, aud therefore he devoted the most part 
of his duty to music only. Presently he thought he had a better prospect of 
| shining in some abstruse branch of science, bought all the works that he heard 

of on the subject, and after vainly endeavouring to reconcile their conflicting 
statements, gave up the matter as frivolous and vexatious. At last he disco- 
| vered that a talent for original composition was the leading feature of his mind, 
| but he could not resolve to devote himself entirely to any one style. He would 
| give himself exclusively to literature, but he felt, or fancied within himself, a 
versatility so amazing, that he could write anything and everything. Romance 
and poetry, indeed, formed his — reading, and he gorged his mind, so to 
speak, with them, devouring every volume of the kind that came in his way.— 
He really produced some very tolerable verses, not particularly original either as 
to style or subject, but smooth and flowing, and quite clear enough to establish 
him at once as the Village Wonder. 

{Desirous of increasing the means of their common maintenance, and the 
promotion of her brother’s studies, Constantia let a portion of her house. The 
new occupant was Mr. Hardman, private Secretary to the Earl of E , a man 
of the world, cunning, shrewd, and selfish, but with a plausible exterior. Hard- 
man believing that his Lordship would be pleesed with the character of Patron 
to a promising young man, determined to teke advantage of the opportunity to 
ingratiate himself farther with Lord E by introducing Herbert to him. He 
did so, after a few favorable notices had been obtained of certain fugitive pieces 
written by Brookland, and the latter had become to a certain degree a literary 
“lion.” 

The at of E— was a nobleman exceedingly resembling other common-place 
noblemen, except that he had a shade more of real literary taste than is usually 
to be found amongst those of his class. His family consisted of his countess, 
his only son Lord Wilding, and three daughters. As he had his prototypes 
| amongst other earls, so his lady had hers amongst other countesses. She was 
| verging on fifty, tall, and rather embonpoint, and by the usual aids of rouge, fea- 
thers, satin-blonde, and jewellery, still passed for a fine-looking woman. She was 
reckoned an exemplary personage, for she had no particular vices, neither gam- 
bled nor flirted, spent no more than her allowance, and had married off two very 
pretty orphan nieces, and well too, just in the nick of time before her own daugh- 
ters came out. Lord Wilding was a young gentleman with a good person, fierce- 
looking moustache, and no particular brains. The young ladies without exhibit- 
ing any very striking difference from the common kind of well-bred, well-educa- 
ted girls, were very dissimilar from each other. Lady Jane the eldest of the graces, 
was a blue and a sentimentalist. She had lived twenty-five years in the world 
without obtaining that desirable thing “an establishment,” and she felt a good 
deal of astonishment, and perhaps a little mortification, in consequence thereof. 
Lady Frances, the next in order, was what is termed “a very sensible young wo- 
man.” She never read novels, she got through an immensity of useful and or- 
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mamental needle-work ; she was a great theorist about the domestic economy of 
‘the poor, and talked learnedly on the corn-laws. She saw po advantage in over- 
educating the people ; she doubted whether steam was as useful an invention as 
many supposed, and she disliked all new projects. She was engaged to her cou- 
sim, Viscount Stirlingham, son of the Duke of Dunderdale, with the approbation 
ef all her relations, and not being troubled with any keen sensibilities, passed, as 
Uhave said, for a miracle of prudence and good sense. Neither of these two la- 
dies were reckoned handsome; the most that could be said of them was, that 
when dressed, they were genteel, nice-looking girls. The beauty of the family 
was the youngest daughter, Lady Clarissa, who was also a boundless coquette. 
Perhaps to call her a beauty was too much ; but she was, undoubtedly, a very 
pretty girl, with a peach-like complexion, and a profusion of fair hair, laughing 
dlue eves, and a faultless mouth and teeth. She was somewhat below the mid- 
dle size, and she might have been pronounced rather too plump, but her shoul- 
ders were so fair and dimpled, that nobody could find fault with their proportions. 
She had nothing in common with her sisters. She adored poetry, and turned over 
all the new novels, and hated blues and prudes above ail things. She was as far 
removed from the pretensions of Lady Jane to “ loftiness of thought and feeling,” 
as she was from the matter-of-fact — of Lady Frances. In short, she was a 
good-natured, inconsiderate, silly little girl, a great flirt, and possessed of un- 
veunded vanity. She had a particular aptitude to fall in love, without any re- 

dto the station the object of her whim might hold ; but fortunately this in- 
p sant was balanced by an equal aptitude to fall out of it again, which pre- 
vented her friends feeling much anxiety on the subject. When and where she 
chose, she could be the most delightful of human beings. and she oftenest chose 
te be so to some one favoured mortal, while almost every body else in the room 
was setting her down as frivolous and disagreeable. She had a tolerable voice, 
ead had been taught to make the most of it; and she had a peculiar skill in se- 
fecting such songs as suited it, and of which the words would admit of a good 
deal of expression. She had formed seven or eight serious attachments in suc- 
cession, but as none of the happy objects of them were peculiarly eligible as 
matches, she had never yet permitted a swain, however favoured, to take the aw- 
fal step of an application to “ papa.”” Her lady mother, meantime, felt no un- 
easiness at her flirtations, which she knew well would never terminate in a seri- 
@us engagement, (for the fair Clarissa herself was not without a spice of this 
world’s wisdom in her composition,) but went on her own way, arranging her 
plans with the utmost skili for the attainment of the grand object that was upper- 
ynest in her wishes, namely, the union of her youngest daughter with Viscount 
Heritage, the richest and ugliest bachelor in the peerage. It was to this family 
«ircle, augmented only by a few very intimate friends, that Herbert Brookland 
awas introduced. 

The earl received the young author with a gracious air of protection and 

nage, and Lord Wilding bowed absently to the visitant, and five minutes af- 
tier, suddenly commenced staring at him through his glass, as if he were only at 
that moment first dware of his presence. The countess and the ladies Jane and 
Frances scarcely spoke to him; the former, because she did not apzrove alto- 
ther of her lord’s way of bringing plebeians into her society, merely because 
Ley had tle knack of stringing verses together ; and, in their several ways, they 
hhad made up their minds not to like the stranger ; Lady Jane, because his poetry 
being principally descriptive, did not suit her notions of the mystical and grand ; 
and 4,ady Frances, because she,considered all poets as idle, and worthless cum- 
herezs of the earth. Herbert felt out of place, and was onthe point of setting 
them al! down as disagreeable, with the exception of the earl, who had paid him 
two or three set compliments on his entrance ; but Lady Clarissa interposed her 
sweet voice, modulated even more sweetly than usual, and her smile, that so few 
could resist, and in the course of an hour, Herbert had reversed his judgment, and 
registered the party in his heart as little less than angels, and the mansion in 
Square as paradise itself. 

How rapidly that evening fleeted by for Brookland, as he talked with Lady 
larissa on all his own favourite themes—books, music, pictures, and the beauty 
f the outer world—and read in her liquid blue eye an assent to every proposition 
he put forward, while her commonest words were clothed in honied tones, that 
made them seem like the breathings of celestial melody. And as he sat in a 
fighted recess, looking, with her, over a volume of fine prints, she knelt on a 
stiken cushion beside him, her elbow resting en the table, her rich light tresses 
felling over the fair hand that supported her cheek, and her beautiful eyes turned 
fail on his, as he commented on the plates before them. Oh, moments of deli- 
cious rapture—the first bright outgushing of the fountain of passion in the youth- 
fal poet’s heart! A world of enchantment seemed suddenly opened before his 
dazzled eyes, and he conversed with the brightest of its denizens. 

Again and again, was Herbert a guest at E— House, and by degrees grew into 
favour with the three ladies, who at first had treated him coldly. He was so naif 
and inexperienced : so ready to oblige, and so handsome and cheerful, that it 
was almost impossible not to like him. But this genial thaw by no means ex- 
tended to Lord Wilding, who continued as unapproachable as ever, and even be- 
gan to join a hatred of Herbert to his contempt for him as an inferior. He could 
not help owning to himself that Brookland was “a deuced good-looking fellow, 
for a country booby,” and this fact militated greatly against his peace. There 
was a certain Miss Cransley, a city heiress, lately transplanted to this more civi- 
Sized quarter of the ‘own; and for this lady Wilding designed the honor of a 
waarriage with himself. 

“The fellow is such a fool, he does not see it,” soliloquized the noble lord- 
ling ; “but I can read the looks and sighs of the Cransley girl better than he does 
and whether he makes an advantage of it or not, it is equally unlucky for me, if 
the foolish woman lets her fancy for him gain strength. Of course, my chance 
wf her is not worth a stiver, in that case ; for she is confounded obstinate and in- 
@ependent, and I know, has declared, over and over, again, that she will marry to 
please herself, without the least regard to either wealth or station. I must get 
my sisters to keep him out of her way, when she comes here.” 

Hardman, meanwhile, was glorying in the success of his scheme ; for the Ear] 
‘was perpetually praising Brookland, and thanked his secretary for introducing such 
= treasure to his notice. 

“The girls and Lady E—— could not get oh without him; he was so plea- 
sant, so amusing, so useful ; indeed, he (the earl) had been thinking whether he 
could not manage to serve both his young acquaintance and his older adherent at 
the same time. He thought of taking Brookland for his secretary and librarian, 
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engaged her own ; and, alas that eyes beaming so benignly should have convey- 
ed such deliberate falsehood ! 

At the time these events were proceeding, I was paying a visit to my native 
place, and was requested by Constantia Brookland to call on her brother in town, 
for the purpose of arranging with him respecting the painting of his likeness, 
which she much wished to possess. In consequence of this he gave me two 
sittings, but the portrait was doomed to remain unfinished, and at the time his 
family might have wished to obtain it, even in its impeifect state, I was absent 
from England. It would have been a useless renewing of sad memories to have 
sent it to them after my return. 

Certainly Lady Clarissa was @ practised coquette. For a fortnight after that 
eventful evening, she managed to deceive Herbert into the belief that his love 
was returned, while, at the same time she never gave him an opportunity of 
speaking to her alone, even for a moment. Day after day he called, in the hope 
that he should be able to renew his suit; for 1 have said before that his vanity 
was great, and though he sow many difficulties in his way, his self-love taught 
him to believe that they were not insurmountable. His ideas of the world had 
been principally gathered from romances, wherein fair and noble dames were con- 
tinually falling in love with knights, pages, and squires of low degree, and mar- 
rying them to boot, and he thought that the present was a similar case, and might 
have a similar termination. But his fair tormentor was not willing his suspense 
should terminate, whilst she could prevent it. Her mother and sisters, or female 
friends, were always with her, and she never now volunteered a song in the mu- 
sic room, or the inspection of a drawing in her boudoir, as she had done in days 
gone by. Scarcely able to judge whether he was most happy or miserable, Her- 
bert passed day after day, still hoping when he arose in the morning, that this 
agitating state of things would be changed before night. He attempted two or 
three letters to his enchantress, but never could compose one to his satisfaction, 
and therefore never sent them. 

He was sauntering along street one morning a little before the time of 
his daily call at E House, when he chanced to meet a literary but satirical 
acquaintaace named Daveril. There was a cynical smile on the critic’s lip, as 
he extended two stiff fingers towards Brookland, and yet there was an expression 
in his eye more akin to pity than any it had worn for years. 

«So, my young gentleman,” cried he, “I suppose you are going philander- 
ing to his lordship sas usual. Well, well, it is all very well while it lasts ; but 
I am afraid you will miss your amusement when the fair lady marries ; but per- 
haps you are pretty well tired of it by this time, so it will rather be a relief than 
otherwise.” 

Herbert gazed on him in astonishment ; the words conveyed no distinct 
meaning to him, and yet their import was evidently disagreeable. He requested 
an explanation of Mr. Daveril’s meaning. 

“Why you don’t mean to say,” said the critic, astonished in his turn—* you 
do not mean to tell me that you donot know that the pretty Lady Clarissa, who 
flirts with you so outrageously, is engaged to that hideous Lord Heritage. You 
surely are not walking blindfold amongst the traps and pitfalls of this precious 
portion of the world! Surely you, with your talents, (for I will not deny that you 
have talents, though you don’t know how tu manage then.) have not seriously set 
yourself to chase such a rainbow as the ambition to attach to yourself such a 
coquette as Lady Clarissa! If you have been deluded into such a fool’s para- 
dise, be thankful to me for dispelling it for you, or, at any rate, preparing you a 
little for the awakening that I know must come ;"—and the editor hurried away 
without another word. 

“ T cannot longer bear this suspense,” said Herbert to himself, as he pursued 
his walk; ‘‘1 must know the ‘worst, and that immediately: this anxious uncer- 
tainty is worse than the bitterest disappointment.” 

In a few minutes he had entered the drawing-room, where sat Lady Clarissa, 
surrounded by her usual comparions. He scarcely replied to the greetings of 
her sisters, but approaching her, managed to draw her aside fora minute. She 
raised her eyes towards his, with her usual winning smile, but changed colour 
as she looked on his flushed and agitated countenance. 

“‘ Lady Clarissa,” he said, commanding his trembling voice as well as he could, 
‘**T must see you alone ; cannot you contrive that I should see you by yourself 
for a few minutes ?” 

She dared not again mect his eye. She trembled, and turning pale, was about 
to leave him, when he caught her firmly by the wrist, and clasping it almost 
fiercely, said, in a thick, low voice— 

* You know that you owe me an explanatioti of much that has happened late- 
ly : you must grant me this interview, and you shall. If you refuse, I will say 
what I have to say so loud that the whole household shall hear me.” 

There was a determination and sternness in Herbert's manner before which 
the unstable mind of the high-born damsel quailed : she felt that resistance was 
useless, and without another word she prepared to leave the room, merely saying 
aloud, as she took the precaution to turn her flushed face from those she address- 
ed— 

«Mr. Brookland has something to show me that none of you are to see, so we 
are going into the library, and will be back presently.” 

‘“‘Lady Clarissa,” said Herbert, as soon as they were alone, ‘‘I have a very 
few words to say to you, and your answer must determine whether I shall ever 
again set foot in this house. Do you or do you not know that I love you ?” 

She did not reply for some minutes, and then, with downcast eyes and crim- 
soned cheek answered— 

** You never told me so.” 

“ But you knew it ; you cannot say that you attached no meaning to all mv 
words, and all the more than words by which I have expressed it? You wiil not 
tell me that on that night when we stood together in the moon-light "— 

“Mr. Brooland—you are too exacting, too imprudent. You are aware that if 
we loved each other ever so dearly, there are differences, distinctions between 
our situations, that—that could never be overcome.” 

“You did not always think so, or you did not wish I should feel such to be the 
case. Clarissa! Clarissa! why have you socruelly deceived me? Why, if you 
are, as I am told, the betrothed of another, have youtaken such pains to rivet 
your fetters upon me ?” 

There was a plaintive tenderness in his voice that moved her more than all his 
reproaches. She was not devoid of that superficial excitability which so often 
passes for real feeling. She hid her face in her hands, and wept bitterly. 

* You do love me then—you have not been deceiving me wilfully—fear not 














and making up the loss to Hardman, by the gift of a situation of far superior dearest and best, all will yet be well!” and he drew her to his heart, and pressed 


emolument, which he expected would shortly be vacant. 
wen Hardman greater satisfaction than such an arrangement. He had been ma- 
meuvring to secure the promise of that very place, without plainly asking for it ; 
aud here it was actually offered to his acceptance. 


motion! But the place was not at liberty yet ; and for some little time, he must 
be contented with things as they were. 
There was to be a splendid ball at E 





House, and on the preceding morn- 


Nothing could have gi- | one long, fervent kiss on her beautiful lips. 


It was the first—it was destined to 
be the last. 
“ T must not stay,’ 


whispered Clarissa, as she withdrew herself from his em- 


How he applauded himself | brace, for at that moment she remembered that in half an hour more she ought 
fer the sharp foresight that had detected in Brookland a stepping-stone to pro- | to be ready to ride with Lord Heritage. 


“Do not come again, Herbert, for three 
or four days at least. Ihave a very particular reason for requesting it—do oblige 
me—I really cannot sce you again at present ;” and without a word of explana- 
tion as to the cause of a request so extraordinary under the present circumstances, 


img, Herbert had, as usual, been loitering away his time in the society of the | she left the room. 


yeung ladies, and as he quitted the room, he heard Lady Jane observe, 


“ What a delightful thing that Clarissa should have taken such a liking to and hollow as that which Lady Clarissa was practising ? 


Werbert !” 


He heard no more. Had the conclusion of the sentence reached him, he would 
mot have returned to his lodgings in such a delirium of happiness as he did.— 


Lady Jane’s words were as follows :— 


« What a delightful thing that Clarissa should have taken such a fancy to Her- 


bert ! 


agaist him.” 
There was a brilliant assemblage that evening at E 





Could any woman really find satisfaction in the success of a deception sodeep 
How could the scene | 
| have just described afford her gratification, when she had no tiue and devoted 
love for Herbert, and was actually on the eve of marriage with another? She 
was not capable of a pure and lasting attachment, but she possessed a morbid 
sensibility and craving after excitement, which she delighted to feed. She delu- 
ded herself into a romantic dream that pleased her vanity and amused her fancy, 


She has luoked ten times prettier and more animated since she found and poor Herbert was the victim she sacrificed to this dangerous species of self- 
wach a flirtation to amuse her; and I do not think that thai slow, stupid Lord indulgence. 
Heritage would have proposed yet, if she had not played the poet so cleverly 


There was no manner of interest in her engagement to Lord Heri- 
tage. It was altogether an affair of business and calculation on her side. Her 
marriage was a thing that would be very advantageous to her, and_ place her in 


House. In the words | the enviable position of a young, lovely, and wealthy bride; but till it was ac- 


af the next day's paper “ Some hundreds of distinguished fashionables were pre- complished, she was glad enough to employ hersclf in a flirtation with Brook- 
sent. The whole of the noble suite of rooms was lighted up, and that long vista | land ; and it was a pleasure she was determined not to give up to the very last 


of splendour terminated at each end in an apartment fitted up as a conservatory 


and crowded with the rarest exotics, whose delicious fragrance gushed liberally | sionate outzouring of a heart full of the wildest romance. 


Serth.and scenced the whole radiant atmosphere.” 


,|moment. ‘That night her maid gave her a letter from the poct, full of the pas- 


She took it asa mat- 


Yes, and in one of those | ter of course, and at the very time that Herbert tried to persuade himself it was 


howers of beauty a richer incense had flowed out like those flower scents to be | treasured next her heart, or under her pillow, it was quietly consuming in the 


wwasted on the faithless air. 


It was there that the passion of Herbert Brooklan 
first found a voice. 


Lady Clarissa had complained of heat, and Brdokland having been desired by | banishment from his idol’s presence, Brookland presented himself in 
Kady E. to take her ‘nto the air, drew her hand under his arm and led her into 


ne of the conservatories. 














1} flame of the perfumed lamp that burnt in her chamber. 

Two days dragged slowly by, and on the third, unable any longer to bear this 
square. 
But a long train of equipages extended along one side of it, and one directly op- 





She appeared extremely faint, and leaning heavily | posite E—— house showed by the white favours attached to the heaa-gear of the 


zpon him, she murmured a request that he would open the window, which was | horses, aud the jackets of the postillions, that it was destined to convey some 


weiled from the observation of those without the apartment by a high stand filled | “ happy pair” on their marriage jaunt. 


with plants. 


Herbert's pulse seemed to stand still, 


Behind this leafy screen they stood, and as Brookland unclosed the | yet he commanded himself sufficiently to inquire who the newly-wedded couple 
window, a flood of clear moonlight streamed in, and fell full on the figure of Lady might be, and the answer fell like sudden thunder on his senses. 


His first im- 


‘Clarissa, tinging her pure white forehead, and the light curls that trembled in | pulse was to force his way through the crowd of menials, and in the presence of 
@he fresh night wind with silver lustre. ‘Then could Herbert no longer com:aand | the company to accuse the bride of her treachery. His second was calmer, though 


this feelings. He caught her hand, and sinking on one knee murmured— 
« Brightest—loveliest-—dearest—say you do not depise me !” 


There is something in the avowal of a true and deep passion, which is agi- 
tating to its object, let her be heartless and selfish as she will. Lady Clarissa | at last. 
steed mute and abashed ; the colour deepened in her cheek, and something very | of gentleness and purity it bodied forth, and clothed in your form. 
She liked Brookland ; perhaps, her predilec- | may you never, never, to your dying hour forget the wretched 


ke tears swelled into her eyes. 
‘tien for him was nearer to real affection than any she had ever known ; she likec 
%e Girt with him ; she wished him to love her, but she did not wish him to tel 


scarcely much wiser. He turned hastily away, entered an hotel in an adjoining 
street, and there wrote the following note :— 

“ Traiteress !—IJt isovernow. The native vileness of your mind is laid bare 
You have broken the heart that loved—not you, but the bright creation 
Farewell— 


j “Hersert Brooxianp.” 
1 He folded and sealed it deliberately, and returned to square. The car- 





her so. She feared that a crisis had come, which could only terminate in one | riage had not yet driven off, and he delivered his missive to a servant who knew 


~a2y—the loss of his society. It was a great relief to her that some one enter 
eed the room with a message from Lady E , who wished to speak to he 
e@aughter. 





- | him, saying with a forced smile, it contained congratulatory lines on her nuptials 
r| The man readily did his errand, but the moment Lady Heritage broke the seal. 


Lady Clarissa’s self-possession returned in a moment—the spirit of | she swooned and fainted away. 
meguetry revived—she half-returned the pressure of the poet's hand ere she dis- 








June 20. 


of Herbert’s residence, as, on the evening of Lady Clarizsa’s marriage, he re- 
clined weary and stupified on a sofa. ‘The reply was inaudible, but a step came 
rapidly up the stairs, the door was flung open, and the figure of Lord Wilding 
presented itself to the poet's bewildered eyes. 

“Are you the author of this atrocious scrawl, Sir?” demanded his lordship, 
holding up Brookland’s angry note—* But I need not ask—it is an undeserved 
courtesy,—stand up, fellow, and receive the well merited chastisement your folly 
and impertinence have brought upon you ;” and ashe spoke, he brandished a 
horsewhip above his head. Herbert sprung at once to his feet, he was roused to 
madness by the language thus addressed to him, and he felt the energy of a giant 
within him. 7 

* Touch me once,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ but once, and by heaven and earth, the 
blow shall cost you dear.” 

_ But Lord Wilding heeded not. He seized Brookland by the arm, and struck 
him severely over the shoulders. Herbert wrenched himself from his grasp, 
snatched the weapon from his hand, and flinging himself on him with the despe- 
ration of a maniac, they wrestled for a moment, and then fell violently on the 
floor, Wilding being undermost. Herbert recovered his feet immediately, and 
placing his knee on the prostrate nobleman’s breast, demanded that he should in- 
stantly apologise for his intrusion aud outrageous behaviour. There was no reply, 
and Herbert fearing that his adversary was hurt, was making an effort to raise 
him, when Lord Wilding suddenly sprung up, and flinging Brookland aside, at- 
tempted to regain possession of his whip. Bat as he did so, his foot slipped, he 
fell forward, and striking his head violently on the edge of the fender, he lay at 
full leng:h, bleeding and motionless. Greatly terrified, Herbert managed to lift 
him up, and placed him against the sofa with his head leaning on the cushion, 
while he ran to the stairs, and called loudly for assistance. He sent immediately 
for the nearest surgeon, and also for Mr. Hardman, and the agony of his mind du- 
ing the vain attempts that were for some time made to restore his foe to anima- 
tion, may be easily imagined. He accused himself as a murderer; his love for 
Lady “larissa seemed at once changed to a feeling of deadly hatred ; he felt as 
if a fiend who had been suddenly stripped of the guise of an angel stood before 
him. His relief was unspeakabie, when Lord Wilding, heaving a deep sigh, 
opened his eyes, and at the same moment Hardman entered. The hasty report 
of the terrified landlady of the house, coupled with Lord Wilding’s ghastly ap- 
pearance, gave Hardman a pretty good ideaof the state of sffaus, but the ne- 
cessity of concealing the quarrel and its cause, from the public, was the first 
thought that presented itself to his mind. 

“This has evidently been the effect of one of his old fainting fits,” said he, 
turning tothe surgeon with the air of a man who can at once account satisfac- 
torily fora thing, though he never remembered the patient to have fainted in his 
life. ‘* We will take him home as soon as he can bear it ;” and a coach being 








procured, Lord Wilding, scarcely yet recovered from his insensibility, was assist- 
ed down stairs and placed in it, Hardman accompanying him. As he passed 
Herbert he said, in a low hissing tone, choked with suppressed anger :— 

“You shall dearly answer for this ; you have ruined yourself; and most likely 
me too. by your folly and brutality.” 

His threats, however, produced no further fruits than a note, in which he beg- 
ged to “decline any further intercourse with Mr. Brookland, whose unjustifiable 
conduct alone could have caused him to come to so unpleasant a determination.” 
The affair was hushed up by the Earl's family ; for his fair daughter did appear, 
on reflection, to have ‘‘ gone rather fer” in her conduct, even for a fashionable 
flirt; and it seemed by no means desirable that her name should be brought for- 
ward in a quarrel between his son and one of such inferior rank, as Brookland. 
The satellites of Hardman, of course followed the example of Hardman, and 
cut poor Brookland without ceremony ; so that in alittle while, the truth that he 
was actually left alone in the wilderness of London, without friends, without pa- 
tron, and with very little money, glared on his mind a terrible reality. 

His first impulse was to go at once to the country, but his pride revolted at the 
idea of returning poor, and in a manner disgraced; and he resolved toexert, and 
try, if it were not possible to make a living, aye, and a fortune too, by his own ef- 
forts and talents. ‘Ihere was something very soothing in the idea. I have said 
he had unbounded self confidence, and his spirits rose again with the hope his va- 
nity inspired. No vain man ever loved any woman on earth so well as himself ; 
and when a few weeks had passed, Herbert was more angry than grieved at the 
treatinent he had received from Lady Clarissa, for mortified vanity is an irritable 
sore—disappointed affection en aching wound. He resolved to forget her—to 
fling back scorn for scorn, and was only sorry that he could no: meet her face to 
face, and tellher so. But he could mortify her yet! He would gain fame and 
fortune that should raise him to her level. “le would wed with one wealthier 
and fairer, and far dearer than she had ever been—she should bitterly repent the 
sacrifice of her young affection (for he would not believe she had not loved him,) 
at the shrine of avarice and ambition. How this was all to be achieved was an- 
other matter. ‘The comparatively small sums he received from home were quite 
inadequate to support the expense of a life such as he had been leading. The Earl 
had liberally assisted hun, but of course he had no further hope in that quarter, 
and he was seriously embarrassed when he came to reflect on what path it would 
be wisest to pursue. He found it necessary to remove from his lodgings to less 
expensive ones, in a less desirable situation ; and here, with the trifle he posses- 
sed, he managed to support himself, while he composed a small stock of such li- 
terarv articles as he imagined would be likely to sell. 

Why detail the gradual declension of circumstances by which Herbert Brook- 
land, sank from stage to stage of a puorauthor’s existence, until he became com- 
pelled to support life by writing paragraphs for the daily papers, composing, flip- 
pant reviews of works, which he neither read nor cared for, for the magazines, 
and finally even feeling thankful for the office of copying and correcting the ill 
arranged compositions of others! In the hey-day of his happiness he had written 
to Constantia « letter containing a flaming account of his prosperity, and beg- 
ging her never to inconvenience herself to supply him with money, as he obtain- 
ed sufficient for his wants from other sources. He had never liked to shew her 
the reverse of such a picture. She was neither aware of his breach with his pa- 
trons, or his change of residence, for his letters had always been left for him at 
the Cutiee House, and were still directed to be sent there. Once when in 
great (listress, he wrote to Hardman, explaining the whole of his conduct with 
regard to the family of E—— and begging him to afford him some temporary re- 
lief. ‘This letter remained unanswered, and on a second being forwarded, he re- 
ceived a cold formal note merely repeating, “That Mr. Brookland’s own conduct 
alone was to be blamed inthe affair, and that he (Hardman) could not consistent- 
ly with his own interest, render hin either countenance or assistance.” 

Under what a different aspect did London appear to my unhappy hero, to that 
which it had worn on his first arrival there. Then it had seemed a fairy land, 
abounding in all that was gladdening and beautiful. Now it was a dreary world 
of strangers, where every avenue to success seemed closed at once. Day after 
day he toiled for bis bread over his ill-paid labours, and me :nwhile mental anxie- 
ty and incessant application were producing their usual results. The slight 
cough, the sudden famtings, the hectic flush, the bright sunken eye, all bore evi- 
dence of disease that was beginning its ravages, and prophesied mournfully of 
future suffering 

It was at this time that the affectionate spirit of Constantia, became darkened 
with an apprehension that ali was not well with her brother. His letters were less 
frequent, and not so cheerful as they had been a few weeks before, they were ex- 
tremely brief and contained little intelligence about his prospects or occupations. 
Her forcbodings gathered and grew, until they became almost too painful for en- 
durance. She imparted the fact of her uneasiness to William Musgrave ; but 
he laughed at her fears. Was not Herbert full of business and taken up @ good 
deal with his friends, and could she not easily suppose he had not time to write 
longer letters! He almost scolded her for her * foolish nervousness,” as he call- 
ed it, “ did she not think a clever lad like Herbert could not take care of him- 
self? and if he were ill or anything amiss, of course he would say so.” She once 
suggested that he, “tusgrave, should go to London and see into the real state of 
the case ; but he treated the scheme as utterly useless and ridiculous ; and baf- 
fled in her attempts, to interest him in her anxieties, she resolved to seek no more 
counsel on the subject, but to take such steps on her own responsibility as to her 
simple judgment seemed proper to be taken. ‘ 

It was a dull foggy November morning, and a slight delicate looking female, 
withont any particulur beauty to attract attention, but evidently a stranger, was 
working her way through the densely crowded streets to one of the large tho- 
roughfares near the West end cf the metropolis, where, after enquiring her way 
from the passers by, she at length stood before the office of the —— Gazette. 
\Within that building in @ small close room, seated in his large leathern chair, and 
literally ** up to the knees” in books and papers, sate Mr. Daveril. He wore a 
pecuharly sarcastic smile just now, for he was writing a critique con amore, on 
the first published work of a young author, who of course was utterly unknown. 
“Too many of these fellows,” said Daveril, tossing the book contemptuously 
aside, “I should not notice it at all, but that we have no article on poetry for 
next week. ‘T'rite 1deas—inflated language, want of melody—these are the main 
points in my charge this time. Pity that so many lads will be poets, who ought 
to be tailors By the way T wonder what has become of that scoundrel, Hard- 
man's tool Brookland! The boy did not want for brains, but his presumption 
was unbearable” ‘The train of Mr. Daveril’s reflections was here cut short, for 
one of the imps of his lower regions opened the door, and announcing, “a lady 
on business,’ ushered im the travel-worn and trembling Constantia 

She had taken the bold step of a journey to London, alone and unprotected, 
having merely left a note for Musgrave, briefly stating that she covld no longer 

therefore, would herself visit her brother. On her arrival she 





bear suspen 





had cone to the SolTee house where his letters were called for, never for a me- 
men doubting that «he should there obtain information as to his residence ; but 


the persons there o knew his former address, and o1 her applying at his old 


“Does one Brookland lodge here’” enquired a supercilious voice at the door ' habita‘on, she-ree. ived (he astounding intelligence that he was gone from therce 
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and the people ofthe house knew not where he had removed to. She could no! 
summon courage to apply to Lord E—’s, and Hardman was out of town. Her 
anguish became almost insupportable, when, on retracing her steps to the 
Coffee-house, she received the further news that Brookland had not been there 
for many days, and that her own last letter had no: yet been taken away. Her 
distress was so apparent and intense, that it spurred the apathetic intellects of a 
waiter of the establishment to recollect that he had once or twice seen Mr. 
Brookland in company with Mr. Daveril, with the locality of whose office the 
said waiter was acquainted. Hope dawned again in Constantia’s mind ; from Mr. 
Daveril she might gain a clue to Herbert's present residence ; and she set forth 
to find him, forgetting her weariness and loneliness in the anticipation of attain- 
ing the object of her journey. 

Ir. Daveril received her graciously enough for him, but when she mentioned 
her name and errand, he pushed his spectacles high up on his forehead, and sat 
staring at her for some moments in speechless astonishment. 

“The girl is mad,” said he at last ; “ her brother comes here, fancying him- 
self a second Milton, falls in love with an Earl’s daughter, half murders her bro- 
ther, and very naturally hides himself from the world ; the sister, not knowing a 
word of all this, comes to London on the strength of a dream, or presentiment, or 
some such trash, knowing nobody, and not even informed of her brother's resi- 
dence, and then posts to me, who have not seen the precious youth these two 
months! I cannot help you, young lady. I know nothing whatever of your 
brother.” 

The paleness that overspread the countenance of Constantia, as she caught 
the conclusion of his speech, plainly denoted the effect it produced on her, and 
Daveril hastened to throw in a gleam of comfort. 

“ Nay, do not look so ghastly, my poor child—I dere say he may be found 
easily enough if we may set properly about it. Let me see—yes—Morehead 
told me that they employed him occasionally for the ‘l'rimmer, and they will 
most likely know at the printing office, where he is to be found. At any rate, 
we can but try.” 

“O, let us go; let ns go and enquire directly,” exclaimed Constantia. “I 
cannot know a moinent’s rest until I see him!” ; and she started up, and was 
half way down the narrow stairs before Daveril had taken down his hat, and but- 
toned his great coat, and adjusted his gloves to his mind. But, when she reach- 
ed the outer door, a sudden faintness aguin seized her, and slice leaned for support 
against the wall. 

“Tt is impossible you should walk in this condition,” said Daveril; and des- 

ite Constantia’s impatience, she was obliged to wait while a coach was called. 

ow slowly it seemed to move through the choked streets! She felt certain 
she could have walked twice as fast. At length they stopped at the office,whence 
the Trimmer, with its cutting satire and coarse jokes, was felminated weekly ; 
and Constantia cosld scarcely be restrained from springing from the coach, to 
seek herself the answer that should terminate her suspense. She thought the 
few minutes of Daveril’s absence would never end; and her pale and gasping lips 
could scarcely frame a question, as her companion, after a new direction to the 
driver, re-entered the carriage. 

“Ts he—is he’’—she could say no more. 

“‘T hope we shal! see him in less than a quarter of an hour,” said Daveril.— 
“« But what on earth could take him to such a place!” 

It was in a sinall room, close, shabbily furnished,and bearing every mark of the 
poverty of the inmate, that the brother and sister met, after a separation of 
months ; and the joy of Constantia, damped though it was by observing the 
change that illness had wrought on him so dearly loved, received no check at the 
evident depression of worldly circumstances in which she found him. He was 
with her once more—there were his home, his friends, and every homely com- 
fort he had formerly known, awaiting him; and she resolved in her heart, that 
nothing but death should ever again separate them in this world. But though 
Herbert was undoubtedly rejoiced to hear once more the voice of kindness and 

affection from her lips, there was a mingling of mortified vanity amidst his 
pleasure. He cid not wish her to have known hisstraitened condition, till his 
own genius and gifts should have bettered it for him; if she had but waited un- 
til his tragedy was performed, how different (he thought) the reception he might 
have given her! 

For once the bluntness and unsparing candour of Daveril did real service.— 
Herbert was bent on remaining where he was, until his present work was accom- 

lished; and he wished Constantia to return home, and permit him to follow out 
aisown plans. IJt was then, that Daveril saw the necessity of rending the veil 
of self delusion from the eyes of our village wonder. He told him the real va- 
lue of his talents—that he was a clever young man, but inexperienced; and that 
his works required careful revision and pruning, before they could be fit for the 
public eye. He showed him the real state of the case, with regard to the re- 
wards of literature—how few of those who will not condescend to pander to 
the public taste, and who have not tact as well as talent, can make the latter 
profitable 
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She Albion. 


odium of offending the established rule by publishing it, the natural desire of 
peace, which is so necesary to calm and meditative inquiry, hold down by their 
own imperceptible chains the strongest and most courageous spirit. The Italian 
mind seems never to have been wanting in philosophical invention and subtlety 
(the geologists, we believe, look to Italy for the legitimate parents of their 
science,) but their motions have been too jealously watched, their progress so 
much impeded by the resistance of educational and ecclesiastical prejudices, that 
they have contributed in a less degree than might have been expected to the ad- 
vancement of human knowledge. Even in letters, Sarpi was safe only under the 
protection of his Venetian countrymen who steadily maintained their independ- 
ence against the papal see ; but at a much later period, the persecution of Gian- 
none showed that history could not speak with freedom on subjects connected 
wich the conflicting powers of the church and the state. ‘The natural conse- 
quence of this has been, that in Italy when bolder and more irregular minds 
have burst their bondage, they have plunged desperately forward, and rushed in- 
to the most extreme opinions. In religion this was the case with those reform- 
ers who were prudent or fortunate enough to escape beyond the frontiers of Ita- 
ly, the Socini, and, among others, Aconcio, the first writer, es Mr. Hallam 
jastly observes, who limited the fundamental articles of Christianity to a small 
number (Aconcio himself was, probably, an Arian, and included the Trinity 
among the disputable points), and anticipated that broad principle of toleration, 
which was afterwards asserted by the Arminians of Holland, and by Jeremy 
Taylor, in his celebrated ‘ Treatises on the Liberty of Prophesying.’ In specu- 
lative philosophy, they went wandering on, in the seclusion of their own souls, 
and might almost seem to take delight in tampering with forbidden thoughts. 
Mr. Hallam has givena very lucid view of the pantheistic tenets of Telesio, of 
Jordano Bruno, and, at a later period, of the singularly fanciful hypotheses of 
Campanella. On these writers, however, we must content ourselves with a re- 
ference to his volumes. The extreme political theories were in general the 
growth of countries, in which men’s mind’s had, as in France, been wrought up 
by fierce factions and civil wars to the most violent oppugnancy ; or where on 
one side the Reformation principle asserted the supremacy of the State, the 
reviving Roman Catholicism of the Church, with the most uncompromising and 
unlimited yehemence. ‘The oppressions of the governments, which were enough 
‘to drive a wise man mad’—the classical studies, which offered the republics of 
Greece and Rome for models of public liberty—the fanaticism, which sought its 
only precedents in the Jewish polity—the asserted power of the Church over 
heretical or apostate sovereigns—wrought together in strange accordance to de- 
velop and promulgate the doctrine of tyrannicide: the Scotch Republican, the 
English Churchman, the French Leaguer, and the Spanish Jesuit—Buchanan, 
Poynet, Rose, and Boucher, and Mariana—met together by different roads on 
this perilous point. Mr. Hallam, at the close of this part of his subject, intro- 
duces a luminous vindication of the right of Bodin (the author of the ‘ Republic’) 
to an eminent rank among political writers. 
* * * * * 





Yet, after all which has been written by cloquent men, in earlier or in mo- 
dern days, especially by a living wr ter to whom Mr. Hallam alludes, is there any 
thing so fine, so true, or so discriminating, as old Cowley’s lines, which, though, 
as inscribed to the Royal Socicty, they may appear chiedy addressed to the na- 
tural philosophers of his day, yet, as poetry, may perhaps be considered the ex- 
vression of a more general sentiment! The lines are well known, but will bear 
repeating :— 

‘ Bacon at last, a mighty man arose, 

Whom a wise king and Nature chose 

Lord Chancellor of both their laws, 
And boldly undertook the injur’d Pupils’ cause. 


Authority which did a body boast, 
Though twas but air condens’d, and stalk’d about 
Like some old giant’s more gigantic ghost, 

To terrifie the learned rout, 
With the plain magic of true Reason’s light 

He chased out of her sight. 


From these and all long errors of the way, 
In which our wandering predecessors went, 
And, like th’ old Hebrews, many years did stray 
In deserts of but small extent, 
Bacon, like Moses, led us forth at last ; 
The barren wilderness he past, 
Did on the very border stand 
Of the blest promis’d land, 
And from the mountain's top of his exalted wit 
Saw it himself, and show’d us it. 


But life never did to one man allow 





“ Return to your native place, my young friend,” said the critic—* First take 
care of your bodily health, which I see is already impaired by continual toil and 
excitement. ‘Then, by a course of patient study and practice of the rules of 
composition, prepare yourself for literary labours, whose results will be really 
valuable. Come then to London—not relying on the patronage of the great, or 
the countenance of the designing, but on your own well weighed, and jealously 
measured merits. Then I will do for you, (if I am spared to see that day) 
what I never troubled myself to do for any one before. I will aid you in your 
pilgrimage to the temple of Fame. even as a father would his son.” 

This promise was never claimed, though a part of his advice was 2 ‘ted upon. 
The brother and sister returned to Selworth; and Herbert, seeing the folly of 
trusting entirely to his own natural gifts, began a course of self-education,which 
promised to be productive of improvement to him. But his constitution had been 
severely shaken, and the memory of his early disappointments in love and ambt- 
tion, preyed ceaselessly upon his mind. He found, too, that he was no longer 
the great personage of his native village ; for a greater, that is a newer, won- 
der had arisen, in the personage of a demi-semi lady, who had set up a boarding 
school in Selworth, to which all the growing damsels of the neighbourhood 
were allured, as if by magic ; and who, having a fluent tongue, a great talent 
for mimickry, some wit, and unbounded impudence, swayed the reins of fashion 
in “oar village,” and fairly eclipsed poor Herbert, with his broken spirit, and in- 
firm health. 

Constantia attended her beloved invalid with weariless affection, anticipating 
his wishes, and soothing his irritability by her gentle cares, but all was unav uil- 
ing. The flower was fading rapidly before her eyes ; and a few months saw her 
bereft of the strangely gifted being, over whom, from his very birth, she had 
watched with al! a mother’s care 

She is now the wife of William Musgrave; and thouch the bereavement she 
experienced in the loss of Herbert long saddened her brow, and cast a gloom 
over her memories, she has recovered her spirits and her cheerfulness; and in 
the society of her still loving husband, and her fine family of children rising up 
around her, she is almost as happy as she deserves to be. The memory of vur vil- 
lage wonder is fast fading away, even as his half finished portrait (too true an em- 
blem of his shortened life), is now mouldering to dust in the crowded recesses of 
my lumber-room 


—E 
THE ELIZABETHAN AGE. 
From a Review of Hallam’s Introduction to the Literature of Europe, in the last 


Quarterly.—{ Continued from the last Allnon.] 


Time to discover worlds, and conquer too ; 

Nor can so short a line sufficient be 

To fathom the vast depths of Nature’s sea. 

The work he did we ought t’ admire, 

And were unjust if we should more require 

From his few years, divided ’twixt th’ excess 

Of low afflictions and high happiness : 

For who on things remote can fix his sight 

Who’s always ina triumph ora fight ”” 
The civil wars made a violent breach and interruption in the literary progress of 
England. Not that there was any complete cessation of intellectual activity ; as 
the collision arose out of the conflict of great religious and political principles, the 
warfare was waged by the pen as well as by the sword; the press poured 
forth its desultory myriads as the land its armed legions. Bear witness the 
huge tomes of Puritan divinity and the countless quartos of pamphlets ; 
but, as is always the case, the publications were too hasty, too tempo- 
rary, too much coloured by the violent passions of the time, to have any 
lasting influence, as literary productions, on the history of the human mind.— 
Poetry, indeed, shrunk into silence amid the polemic strife, the noise and agita- 
tion of actual war. Here and there romantic loyalty, or even stern republican- 
ism struck out a few short notes, which rose above the tumult, and showed that 
poetry was not yet extinct in the heart of man; we allude to the two or three 
exquisite songs of Lovelace, and to some oi Milton’s sonnets. But, in general, 
verse aspired no higher than the political song, the roaring bacchanal of the cava- 
lier, or the quaint hymn of the conventicler. The stage was proscribed ; the 
Shaksperian drama had uttered her last strains in the feebler though still lively, 
the comparatively unimpassioned though not unimaginative plays, of Shirley. 
The sweet promise of George Withers’s early verse was soured into the acrid 
harshness of puritanical satire. With the few exceptions above alluded to, there 
was a comparatively dreary period of sublime, occasionally, but harsh, polemical, 
and political prose, which interven d between the unrivalled melody of Milton’s 
youthful poems, the *‘ Allegro’ and ‘ Penseroso,’ the ‘Comus’ and the ‘ Lycidas,’ 
and the solemn, mature, meditative grandeur of the ‘ Paradise Lost.’ In some, in- 
deed of the State Papers, those on the royal side which were written by Clarendon, 
and in some fragments which remain of the parliamentary aud judicial eloquence, 
there is a grave dignity and force, as yet, perhaps, scarcely ever attained by Eng- 
lish prose. Tor terseness, fine trony, and biting sareasm, the singular pamphlet, 
‘ Killing no Murder,’ was unrivalled till the days of Junius. But our general li- 
terature must look back to the age of Elizabeth and James, or forward beyond the 
Restoration, for any of the great productions of the human intellect. Never, 








The Reformation, or rather, perhaps, to ascend to the primary and moving 
cause of the Reformation itself, the invention of printing, had set loose all the 
great questions not merely of theological but of political science and speculative 
philosophy. ‘Throughout Europe, wherever there was a period of cessation 
from actual war or civil contention, men of different degrees of strength, saga- 
city, and subtlety encountered those problems, some of which were within the 
sphere, some stretched far beyond the limits of human knowledge. At first 
the boundaries of the several branches of inquiry were vague and uncertain.— 
Mr. Hallam must have experienced some ditkculty in assigning the more dis- 
tinguished and universal writers to their proper sphere. Speculative philosophy 
was straining tu throw off the long-established yoke of theology; theology 
struggled to maintain its supremacy, not over metaphysics alor but over phy- 
sical science. In the south of Europe, the re-established power and vigilance 
of the church, the strict uniformity of the Jesuit system of education, though it 
could not entirely suppress the struggles of the rebellions intellect, vet 
ed in taming it to more complete, though not such manifest, subjection. Mr 
Hallam, following M. Ranke (we venture to refer to our own articles on M 
Ranke’s history,) has done ample justice to the influence of the Jesuit 
order. But the very merits of the Jesuit education were its most dan- 
gerous influences. It raised the general level of instruction, and thereby seemed 
to acquire a right to keep down everything which could aspire above it. Para- 
doxical as it may sound, we suspect that nothing would tend so much as a univer- 
sal, regular, and uniform education to suppress genius, originality, and invention 
What really great mind, which has advanced human knowledge in any one of 
its more important branches, arose out of the Jesuit schools, those schools 
which, no doubt, to a certain extent, encouraged and disseminated letters and 
philosophy! Descartes, it must be remembe red, though educated in a Jesuit 
school, before he began to philosophise had retired be yond their influence, into 
the free atmosphere of Holland In our admiration of Galileo, and our indig- 
nant sympathy in his persecution, we cannot but consi ler what Galileo might 
have been, if his lot had been cast in a northern country 
calculate the unseen and impalpable weight of popish despotism in depressing 

the free and aspiring intellect. The consciousness of restraint, the constant 
balancing between the value and importance of a discovery, and the risk and 


succeed- 


It is impossible to 


perhaps, was a great cause more unworthily pleaded than in the ‘ Arraignment 
}and Defence of the People of England for the Execution of Charles the First.’ 
| Milton could not write for a long time without flashes of his nobility of thought 
|and language ; but, in general, his victory over his antagonist Salmasius is ob- 
tained solely by his more periect command of Latin Billingsgate 
| versy is more like that of two schoolmasters quarrelling about points of gram- 
| mar and expression, and lashing each other into the coarsest personalities, than 
| the advocates of two greatconflicting principles debating a solemn question before 
astonished Europ« 
But when the fury of the storm was over, men’s minds, more temperately agi- 
| tated, had leisure, and had still a strong impulse towards intellectual study and 
productiveness ; as they gradually cooled down to more sober reasoning, without 
altogether quenching the vivifying fire within, they grappled with all the great 
‘questions which had been set afloat during the period of turbulence. In poverty, 
| neglect, and blindness, the fierce gladiator, who had struggled with stern energy 
| against Prelacy and Mon irchy, isolated from the world around in his religious no less 
than in his political sentiments came forth the Poet of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ The 
| stage revived, but unhappily, foreign influences had streamed in at the Restcra- 
{tion ; our drama began to imitate the versification of the French and the wild 
extravagance of the Spanish, without the dignity and elegance of the former, or 
the inexhaustible invention of the latter,—if not without a native vigour of lan- 
| guage and much sparkling wit, with a deeply-rooted immorality of tone and 
| profligacy of language entirely ourown. The period of Charles the Second is 
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that to which we may look with the greatest shame upon our more popular liter 
ature—the literature, that is, of our court and capital ; and in no respect so much 
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age of Dryden, unhappily, it was necessary to be pompous and inflated im tra- 
gedy, coarse and filthy in comedy, and, with a reluctant and mournful heart, Dry- 
den stooped to the service by which he lived. Yet though we deplore the waste 
of high talents and of powers which, if they had girt themselves up to some 
great task, might have obtained a permanent rank in literature ; perhaps these 
poets whose poverty, if not their will, consents to sacrifice lasting fame for 
ephemeral influence and popularity, are not without use in their generation. If 
they vulgarise they likewise popularise literature ; they are constrained to speak 
ina more intelligible and colloquial tone (except in short periods where the fa- 
shion enforces some peculiar affectation,) in order to address the many ; they give 
a certain elevation to, even in some cases they scatter something like poetry over, 
the events of the day ; they bring down literature from its heights,they draw it forth 
from its meditative hermitage to converse with man,and thus,by a kind ofself-saez- 
fice without dignity by an uhintentional assertion of their own superiority to the mass: 
they diffuse literary tastes, and extend the empire of mind over classes which 
have been long excluded from its operation. Except the ‘Fables,’ all Dry~ 
den’s works may be considered as written on occasional and temporary subjects. 
‘Alexander's Feast’ was composed for music on St. Cecilia’s day ; ‘ Absalom 
and Achitophel’ is as every one knows, a political satire. The prefaces te 
his plays, and the ‘Essay on Dramatic Poetry’ were dashed cff to serve imme- 
diate purposes ;* and, perhaps, all their faults and some of their beauties arose 
from the circumstances of their composition. English prose, in the hands of 
Dryden, threw off that still somewhat scholastic and unfamiliar tone which it had 
retained even in the great writers of the former period. Hooker might stil? ap- 
pear to address divines, Bacon philosophers, at least, thinking and accomplished 
minds ; in Dryden. the literary language first approached to the plain, the idie- 
matic, the vernacular. The pedantry of quotation, the endless illustration, the 
quaint metaphor seemed to fall off as cumbersome or superfluous. It had all the 
faults, on the other hand, of haste. It was, doubtless, too frequently coarse, eare~ 
less, not merely unpolished, but unfinished ; as it diew nearer to the conversa- 
tion of educated and intelligent men, it was too apt to degenera‘e into the cant 
and fashionable terms and phrases which prevail at every period. The poetry 
of Dryden partook in these merits and defects. As it usually treated on subjects 
in themselves less essentially poetical, so it could not speak in anything like @ 
poetical vocavulary. Approaching nearer to common life, it used something far 
more like common language ; it was distinguished by its vigour, its pregnancy, 
its solidity, rather than by its imaginative or suggestive richness and grace : it 
was language which, stripped of its rhyme and cadence, of its poetic form, might 
have beer: employed at the bar or in the senate. But happily the Court circle, 
even London itself, was not England. There were great minds far removed 
from the contagion of the metropolis, who, either in accademic retirement, or 
in other places more favourable to study, as wellas to independent dignity of m- 
tellect, maintained the native character of English literature, and employed 
themselves in the solution of those problems on which the age required satisfae- 
tion. During the political and religious agitations of the civil wars, the mind of 
man had broke loose from all its ancient moorings; every question of social} or 
spiritual interest was in a floating and unsettled state—every established opinion 
had been rudely shaken, or torn up by the roots—men were wildly rushing from 
one extreme to another—the most opposite doctrines met and embraced ;—ser- 
vility in political theory reconciled itself to more than freedom in religious creed ; 
while enthusiastic religion threw off, or attempted to supersede, all civil control. 
Profound and commanding minds were imperiously required to restore anything 
like peace to the intellect, as the Restoration had, to a certain extent, to the 
State of England: and they were not found wanting. ‘The impulse of the great 
movement was still working, and with its most powerful influence, on minds 
which were either repelled by, or kept aloof from, the degrading intrigues and 
debauchery of the court. Clarendon, in exile, composed that immortal histo- 
ry, which, if written under great disadvantages, from memory alone, and at a 
distance from those documents, which can alone insure minute accuracy in the 
historian, had still a faithfulness more impressive and more valuable. If the me- 
mory of Clarendon had let fall some petty circumstances, dates and names, % 
had preserved the impressions, the actual — and presence of his times, as it 
appeared to, and left its indelible stamp upon, his mind. No one is better qualt- 
fied to appreciate, and nu one can praise, moreover, with greater freedom and jus- 
tice, than Mr. Hallam, the consummate skill with which Clarendon draws the 
characters of men; but there has always appeared to us, besides this, to a pe- 
culiar degree, this faithfulness of impression—this power of realising the scenes 
and events of the period, with their workings on the minds of men, which is 
among the highest and rarest functions of a great historian. We read not 
merely the barren facts, and learn the names, and become acquainted with the 
characters, of the principal actors, but the whole tragic drama, with the emo- 
tions it excited, its fears, its hopes, its passions, its vicissitudes, passes before us, 
in all the energy and movement of life. 

But History, however nobly written, still less History written by the acknow~ 














ledged hand of a partisan, could not decide, even had it been published at that 
time, any of those solemn questions, of which the impatient mind of man demand- 
ed the settlement. The very depths of metaphysical, ethical, and theological 
speculation were to be sounded, not by men obstinately wedded to one theory, 
but by patient and impartial reasoners, still, in some cases, sufficiently impassion~ 
edto follow out their inquiries with unexhausted perseverance, and to pre~ 


sent its results in a vivid and eamest tone, but with the passion 
subordinate to the reason, or lingering only in the more fervid or 
metaphoric diction. Some, indeed, were of still severer temperament.— 


Neither the political nor the religious theories of Hobbes are likely to find teo 
much favour with Mr. Hallam ; but he does ample justice to the singular acute- 
ness and metaphysical originality, to the yet unrivalled pregnancy, perspicuity, 
and precision of language, in the philosopher of Malmesbury. Chillingworth 
was likewise among the more austere and sternly logical writers. This great 
man, with Jeremy ‘Taylor, in his Liberty of Prophesying, and the admirable John 
Hales of Eton, first established in this country that which had already been de- 
veloped by the Arminians of Hulland—the true principles of Protestant tolera- 
tion. We must not venture at any length upon Taylor. This extraordinary man 
was endowed to excess with all the gifts of a great writer, but, instead of balane- 
ing and correcting each other, each seems to seize upon him in turn, and hurry 
him away in unresisted mastery. His consummate reasoning powers are perpe 
tually betraying him into refinements and subtleties ; he is not merely 
in his professed book on Casuistry, his Ductor Dubitantium, but in many other 
parts of his works. In the Ductor he is often cool, analytical, and runs as near 
the wind on moral points, as a Jesuit. Paseal, with but little unfairness, might 
have found rich scope, even in this last of the vast tomes of casuistry, for his sa- 
tire. ‘The inexhaustible learning of Taylor is uncritical beyond his time ; pas- 
sages from every quarter are heaped up with indiscriminate profusion—loose, 
fragmentary, of all ages, of every shade of authority. His poetic imagination is 
not merely redundant of the richest and most various imagery, but works out 
every image and illustration to the most remote and fanciful analogies. His very 
command of language seems to involve him in intricate and endless sentences, im 
order that he may show his wonderful power of evolving himself with apparent 
ease, and of giving a kind of rhythm and harmony, a cadence sometimes sweet 
to lusciousness, to this long drawn succession of words and images. Even the 
virtues, which breathe throughout all his works, are of this exuberant character 
His piety soars, at times, into mysticism ; his practical earnestness becomes as- 
cetic: even his charity—though, for our own parts, we find the excess of that 
virtue so rare, that perhaps we had rather err with Taylor, than be right with 
some sterner dogmatists—has been thought, in its strong recoil from the harsh- 
ness of Calvinism, to approximate to the other extreme. But, on the whole, 
Taylor was of inestimable service to the religion of England ; he softened the 
asperity and mitigated the sternness which it had assumed during the long and 
angry strife ; he showed that a more expansive and less rigidly dogmatic ‘one was 
consistent with the most angelic piety. 


1 casurst 





To the other great divine of this period, the greatest, we had almost ve ntured 
to say, of English divines, Mr. Hallam does not appear to us to hay assigned 
quite his proper position. He has seizedthe main characteristics ol Barrow’s 
mind and manner, with his usual discrimination; but we should bé inclined, 
both as to the actual merit of his writings and his influence on his age, to claim 
a more separate and elevated rank for this solid thinker and unrivalled master of 
the English language. The sermons of Barrow, with his Treatise on the Pope’s 
Supremacy, include the whole domain of theology and of morals. There is 
scarcely a question which is not exhausted, and, by his inimitable copiousness of 
language, placed in every point of view, andexamined with the most conscien- 
tious accuracv. Barrow is high above indifference or Pyrrhonism, but his com- 
manding reason can venture to give every fair advantage to the arguments. ef 
He is not, indeed, so much a polemic writer as an honest, 
though devout, instigator of truth. With Barrow we are not haunted with the 
apprehension that we are following out a partial or imperfect theory ; it is all be- 
fore us in its boundless range and its infinite variety ; and it is not till we have 
received the amplest satisfaction that our assent is demanded to the inevitable 
conclusion. For this, indeed, and the firm, we trust, inseparable reunion of re 
ligion and the highest morality, which had been forced asunder in the reckless 
i its various forms, we are more indebted to this great 


his adversaries. 


contests of fanaticism in al 


divine than to any other single writer. Barrow gave its character of strong sense, 
solidity, and completeness to English theology. To some of us he will appear, 
no doubt insufferably prolix, and unnecessarily multifarious in his divisions. The 
well-known speech of Charles I[., that he was not a fair man—he left nothing to 


be said by any one who came after him, was no doubt trae; and perhaps we, 
being accustomed to a more rapid and effective style, may fee! some of the um- 





** Cousin Swilt’ puts it coarsely :— 
* Merely writ at first for filling, 
To rasse the volume’s price a shilling 














poem e of the merry monarch; yet we think the station to be adjudged both to 
is intellectual nal and the influence which those powers have exercised on 
English literature and English thinking, must set him far apart from most of the 


writers either of his own or of any other period. 


a 
CHARLES O'MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 
By Harry Lorrequer. 
CHAPTER XI.—AN ADVENTURE. 
As thus we lightened the road with semting, the increasing concourse of peo- 
le, and the greater throng of carriages that filled the road, announced that we 
had nearly reached our destination. ; 

« Considine,” said my uncle, riding up to where we were, “! have just got a 
few lines from Davern. It seems in’s people are afraid to come in; they 
know what they must expect, and if so, more than half of that barony is lost to 

ur opponent.” 

. “ Then he has no chance whateyer ?” 

“« He never had, in my opinion,” said Sir Harry. 

“ We'll see soon,” said my uncle, cheerfully, and rode to the post. 

The remainder of the way was occupied in discussing the various possibilities 
of the election, in which I was rejoiced to find that defeat never entered. 

In the goodly days I speak of, a county contest was a very different thing, in- 
deed, from the tame and insipid farce that now passes under that name ; where a 
briefless barrister, bullied by both sides, sits as assessor—a few drunken voters— 
a radical O’Connellite grocer—a demagogue priest—a deputy grand purple some- 
thing from the Trinity College lodge, with some half dozen followers, shouting 
“ To the devil with Peel,” or “ Down with Dens,” form the whole corps de bal- 
let. No, no: in the times I refer to, the voters were some thousands in number, 
and the reverse parties took the field, far less dependent for success upon previous 
pledge or promise made them, than upon the actual stratagem of the day. Each 
went forth like a general to battle, surrounded by a numerous and well-chosen 
staff—one party of friends, acting as commissariat, attended to the victualling of 
the voters, that they obtained a due, or, rather, undue allowance of liquor, and 
came properly drunk to the poll—others, again, broke into skirmishing parties, 
and scattered over the country—cut off the enemy’s supplies—breaking down 
their yon sinone— Nene their jaunting-cars—stealing their poll-books, and 
kidnapping their agents. ‘Then there were secret service people, bribing the 
enemy and enticing them to desert ; and, lastly, there was @ species of ‘‘ sapper- 
and-miner” force, who invented false documents, denied the identity of the oppo- 
site party’s people, and, when hard pushed, provided persons, who took bribes 
from the enemy, and gave evidence afterwards ona petition. Amid all these en- 
counters of wit and ingenuity, the personal friends of the candidate formed a 
species of rifle brigade, picking out the enemy’s officers, and doing sore damage 
to their tactics, by shooting a proposer, or wounding a seconder—a_ considerable 

rtion of every leading agent’s fee being intended as compensation for the duels 

e might, could, would, should, or ought to fight during the election. Such, in 
brief, was a contest in the olden time : and when it is taken into consideration, that 
it usually lasted a fortnight or three weeks—that a considerable military force 
was always engaged, (for our Irish law permits this,) and which, when nothing 
pressing was doing, was regularly assailed by both parties—that far more depen- 
dence was placed in a bludgeon than a pistol—and that the man who registered 
a vote without a cracked pate, was regarded as a kind of natural phenomenon— 
some faint idea may be formed how much such a scene must have contributed to 
the peace of the county, and the happiness and welfare of all concerned in it. 

As we rode along, a loud cheer from a road that ran parallel to the one we 
were pursuing attracted our attention, and we perceived that the cortege of the 
opposite party was hastening on to the hustings. I could distinguish the Blakes’ 
girls on horseback, among a crowd of officers in undress, and saw something like 
a bonnet in the carriage and four which headed the procession, which I judged to 
be that of Sir George Dashwood. My heart beat strongly as I strained my eyes 
to see if Miss Dashwood were there ; but I could not discern her, and it was 
with a sense of relief that I reflected on the possibility of our not meeting, under 
circumstances when our feelings and interests were so completely opposed. While 
I was engaged in making this survey, I had accidentally dropped behind my com- 
panions—my eyes were firmly fixed upon that carriage, and in the faint hope that 
it contained the object of all my wishes, I forgot every thing else. At length 
the cortege entered the town, and, passing beneath a heavy stone gateway, was 
lost to my view. I was still lost in reverie, when an under agent of my uncle 
rode up. 

“Oh! Master Charles,” said he, ‘‘ what’s to be done? They’ve furgotten Mr. 
Holmes at Woodford, and we haven't a carriage, chaise, or even a car left, to 
send for him.” 

** Have you told Mr. Considine ?” inquired I. 

“* And sure you know yourself how little Mr. Considine thinks of a lawyer— 
it’s small comfort he'd give me if I went to teli him—if it was a case of pistols 
or a bullet-mould, he’d ride back the whole way himself for them.” 

“ Try Sir Harry Boyle, then.” 

“‘ He’s making a speech this minute before the court-house.” 

This had sufficed to show me how far behind my companions I had been loiter- 
ing, when a cheer from the distant road again turned my eyes in that direction ; it 
was the Dashwood carriage returning after leaving Sir George at the hustings. 
The head of the britska, before thrown open, was now closed, and I could not 
make out if any one were inside. 

“ Devil a doubt of it,” said the agent, in answer to some question of a farmer 
who rode beside him, “ will you stand to me?” 

“Troth, to be sure I will.” 

“Here goes then,” said he, gathering up his reins, and turning his horse to- 
wards the fence at the road-side, “ follow me now, boys.” 

The order was well obeyed, for, when he had cleared the ditch, a dozen stout 
country fellows, well mounted, were beside him. Away they went at a hunt- 
ing pace, taking every leap before them, and heading towards the road before us. 

/ithout thinking further of the matter, I was laughing at the droll effect the 
line of frize coats presented as they rode, side by side, over the stone walls, when 
an observation near me aroused my attention. 

“ Ah, then, av they know any thing of Jim Finucane, they'll give it up peace- 
ably : it’s little he'd think of taking the coach from under the judge himseif.” 

“ What are they about, voys?” said I. 

“ Goin’ to take the chaise and four forninst ye, yer honor,” said the man. 

I waited not to hear more, but darting spurs into my horse’s sides, cleared the 
fence in one bound. My horse, a strong knit half-bred, was as fast as a racer for 
a short distance, so that when the agent and his party had come up with the car- 
riage, I was only a few hundred yards behind. I shouted out with all my might, 
but they either heard not or heeded not, for scarcely was the first man over the 
fence into the road, when the postillion on the leader was felled to the ground, 
and his place supplied by his slayer; the boy on the wheeler shared the same 
fate, and in an instant, so well managed was the attack, the carriage was in pos- 
session of the assailants. Four stout fellows had climbed into the box and the 
rumble, and six others were climbing to the interior, regardless of the aid of 
steps. By this time the Dashwood party had got the alarm, and returned in full 
force—not, however, before the other had laid whip to the horses, and set out in 
full gallop ; and now commenced the most terrific race I ever witnessed. 

The four carriage horses, which were the property of Sir George, were Eng- 
lish thoroughbreds, of great value, and totally unaccustomed to the treatment 
they now experienced—and dashed forward at a pace that threatened annihilation 
to the carriage atevery bound. The pursuers, though well mounted, were spee- 
dily distanced, but followed at a pace that in the end was certain to overtake the 
carriage. As for myself, I rode on beside the road, at the full speed of my horse, 
shouting, cursing, imploring, execrating, and beseeching by turns, but all in vain 
—the yells and shouts of the pursuers and pursued drowned all other sounds, ex- 
cept when the thundering crash of the horses’ feet rose above all. The road, 
like most western Irish roads early in the present century, lay straight as an ar- 
row for miles, regardless of every opposing barrier ; and in the instance in ques- 
tion crossed a mountain at its very highest point. Towards this pinnacle the 
pace had been tremendous ; but owing to the higher breeding of the cattle, the 
carriage party had still the advance, and when they reached the top, they proclaim- 
ed the victory by a cheer of triumph andderision. The carriage disappeared be- 
neath the crest of the mountain, and the pursuers halted, as if disposed to relin- 


1? 


He had by this time 
form on one arm, with all the ease of a giant’s 

* For the love of God,” said I, pull up. I know him well—he'll do it to acer- 
tainty if you press on.” 

“ And we kuow you too,” said a ruffianly fellow, with a dark whisker meeting 
beneath his chin, “ and have some scores to settle ere we part——” 

But I heard no more. With one tremendous effort I dashed my horse forward. 
The carriage turned the angle of the road—for an instant was out of sight—an- 
other moment I was behind it. 

“Stop,” I shouted, with a last effort, but in vain. ‘The horses, maddened and 
infuriated, sprang forward, and, heedless of all efforts to turn them, the leaders 
sprang over the low parapet of the bridge, and hanging for a second by the tra- 
ces, fell with a crash into the swollen torrent beneath. By this time I was be- | 
side the carriage. —Finucane had now clambered to the box, and, regardless of 
the death and ruin around, bent upon his murderous object, he lifted the light and | 
girlish form above his head, bent backwards, as if to give greater impulse to his | 
effort, when, twining my lash around my wrist, I levelled my heavy and loaded 
hunting-whip at his head : the weighted ball of lead struck him exactly beneath 
his hat ; he staggered, his hands relaxed, and he fell lifeless to the ground. The 
same instant I was felled to the earth by a blow from behind, and saw no more. 





CHAPTER XII.—MICKEY FREE. 

Nearly three weeks followed the event I have just narrated ere I again was 
restored to consciousness. ‘The blow by which I was felled. from what hand co- 
ming it was never after discovered, had hrought on concussion of the brain, and 
for several days my life was despaired of. As by slow steps I advanced towards 
recovery I learned from Considine that Miss Dashwood, whose life was saved by 
my interference, had testified, in the warmest manner, her gratitude, and that Sir 
George had, up to the period of his leaving the country, never omitted a single 
day to ride over and inquire for me. 

“You know, of course,” said the Count, supposing such news was the most 
likely to interest me “* you know we beat them.” 

‘*No! Pray tell me all. They’ve not let me hear any thing hitherto.” 

‘One day tinished the whole affair; we polled man for man till past two 
o'clock, when our fellows lost all patience, and beat their tallies out of the town. 
The police came up, but they beat the police ; then they got soldiers, but, be- 
gad, they were too strong for them too. Sir George witnessed it all, and know- 
ing, besides, how little chance he had of success, he deemed it best to give in, 
so that a little before five o’clock he resigned. I must say no man could behave 
better; he came across the hustings and shook hands with Godfrey, and, as the 
news of the scrimmage with his daughter had just arrived, said that he was sorry 
his prospect of success had not been greater, that in resigning he might testify 
how deeply he felt the debt the O’Malleys had laid him under.” 

“ And my uncle, how did he receive his advances ?” 

“ Like his own honest self, grasped his hand firmly ; and upon my soul, I think 
he was half sorry that he gained the day. Do you know he took a mighty fancy 
to that blue-eyed daughter of the old General’s. Faith, Charley, if he was some 
twenty years younger I would not say but Come, come, I didn’t mean to hurt 
your feelings ; but I have been staying here too long, I'll send up Mickey to sit 
with you; mind and don’t be talking too much to him.” 

So saying, the worthy Count left the room, fully impressed that in hinting 
at the possibility of my uncle’s marrying again he had said something to ruffle 
my temper. 

For the next two or three weeks my life was one of the most tiresome mono- 
tony. Strict injunctions had been given by the doctors to avoid exciting me ; 
and, consequently, every one that came in walked on tip-toe, spoke in whispers, 
and jeft me in five minutes. Reading was absolutely forbidden; and with a 
sombre half light to sit in, and chicken broth to support nature, I dragged out as 
dreary an existence as any gentleman west of Athlone. 

Whenever my uncle or Considine were not in the room, my companion was 
my own servant, Michael, or, as he was better known, ‘ Mickey Free.” Now, 





got firmly planted on the hind-seat, and held the drooping 
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“«* You're an ungrateful creature,’ says he; and if you only knew you'd be 
trembling in your skin before me, this minute.’ 

**¢ Devil a tremble,’ says I, ‘ after walking six miles this way.’ 

«You're an obstinate, hard-hearted sinner,’ says he, ‘ and it’s no use in tell- 
ing you.’ 

«Telling me what?’ says I, for I was getting curious to make out what he 
meant. 

“«* Mickey,’ says he, changing his voice, and putting his head down close to me, 
‘Mickey, I saw your father last night.’ 

‘“«« The saints be merciful to us,’ said I, ‘did ye?’ 

«TJ did,’ said he. 

“«¢'Tear-an-ages,’ says I, ‘did he tell you what he did with the new corduroys 
he bought in the fair?” 

««¢Qh, then, you are a cowld-hearted creature,’ says he, ‘and I’ll not lose 
time with you ;’ with that he was going to ride away, when I took hold of the 
bridle— Father, darling,’ says I—‘ God pardon me, but them breeches is goin’ 
between me an’ my night’s rest—‘ But tell me about my father.’ 

“*« Oh! he’s in a melancholy state.’ 

‘“«« Whereabouts is he?’ says I. 

‘“««Tn purgatory,’ says he ; ‘ but won’t be there long.’ 

““« Well,’ says I, ‘that’s a comfort, anyhow.’ 

“«*T am glad you think so,’ says he; ‘but there’s more of the other opinion.’ 

«What's that?’ says I. 

‘¢ «That hell’s worse.’ 

*©¢Oh! meila-murther,’ says I, ‘is that it 2’ 

“¢ Aye, that’s it.’ 

“ Well, I was so terrified and frightened, I said nothing for some time, but trot- 
ted along beside the priest’s horse. 

‘“*« Father,’ says I, ‘how long will it be before they send him where you 
know 2” 

«Tt will not be long now,’ says he, ‘for they’re tired entirely with him— 
they’ve no peace night nor day,’ says he; ‘Mickey, your father is a mighty hard 
man.’ 

*€True for you, Father Roach,’ said I to myself; ‘av he had only the ould 
stick with the scythe in it, I wish them joy of his company.’ 

“«“Mickey,’ sayshe, ‘I see you're grieved, and I don’t wonder, sure it’s a great 
disgrace to a decent family.’ 

“« Troth, it is,’ says I, ‘ but my father always liked low company. Could no- 
thing be done for him now, Father Roach,’ says I, looking up in the priest’s 
face. 

‘**«]’m greatly afraid, Mickey—he was a bad man, a very bad man.’ 

“¢« And ye think he'll go there?’ says I. 

“«Tndeed, Mickey, I have my fears.’ 

““*Upon my conscience,’ says I, ‘ I believe you're right, he was always a rest- 
less crayture.’ 

‘ «But it doesn’t depind on him,’ says the priest crossly. 

“« And, then, who then?’ says I. 

*««Upon yourself, Mickey Free,’ says he; ‘God pardon you for it, too.’ 

“ «Upon me 2’ says I. 

“¢Troth, no less,’ says he. ‘How many masses was said for your father’s 
soul !—how many aves !—how many paters '—answer me.’ 

«+ Devil a one of me knows !—maybe twenty.’ 

“«« Twenty, twenty—no nor one.’ 

“** And why not!’ says I, ‘ what for, wouldn't you be helping a poor crayture 
out of trouble, when it wouldn’t cost you more nor a handful of prayers ?” 

“Mickey, I see,’ says he, in a solemn tone, ‘ you're worse nora haythen ; but 
ye couldn’t be other, ye never come to yer duties.’ 

‘“«* Well, Father,’ says I, looking very penitent, ‘ how many masses would get 
him out ?” 

‘* « Now you talk like a sensible man,’ sayshe; ‘now, Mickey, I’ve hopes for 
you: let me see’—here he went countin’ upon his fingers, and numberin’ to him- 

















had Mickey been left to his own free and unrestricted devices, the time would not 
have hung so heavily, for among Mike’s manifold gifts, he was possessed of a 
very great flow of gossiping conversation; he knew all that was doing in the 
country, and never was barren in his information wherever his imagination could | 
come into play. Mickey was the best hurler in the barony, no mean performer | 
on the violin, could dance the national bolero of ‘* Tatter Jack Walsh,” in a way 
that charmed more than one soft heart beneath a red wolsey boddice, and had 
withal, the peculiar free-and-easy, devil-may-care kind of off-hand Irish way that 
never deserted him in the midst of his wiliest and most subtle moments, giving 
toa very deep and cunning fellow all the apparent frankness and openness of a 
country lad. 

He had attached himself to me as a kind of sporting companion ; and, grow- 
ing daily more and more useful, had been gradually admittted to the honors of 
the kitchen, and the prerogatives of cast-clothes, without ever having been ac- 
tually engaged as a servant; and while thus no warrant officer, in fact, as he 
discharged all his duties well and punctually, was rated among the ship’s compa- 
ny-—though no ene ever could say at what precise period he changed his cater- 
pillar existence, and became the gay butterfly, that in cords and tops, a striped 
vest, and a most knowing jerry hat, stalked about the stable-yard, and bullied the 
helpers. Such was Mike ; he had made his fortune, such as it was, and had a 
most becoming pride in the fact, that he made himself indispensable to an estab- 
lishment, which before he entered it, never knew the want of him. As for me, 
he was every thing to me. Mike informed me what horse was wrong—why the 
chesnut mare couldn't go out, and why the black horse could. He knew the ar- 
rival of a new covey of partridges quicker than the Morning Post does of a 
noble family from the Continent, and could tell their whereabouts twice as accu- 
rately. But his talents took a wider range than field-sports afford, and he was 
the faithful chronicler of every wake, station, wedding, or christening for miles 
round ; and as I took no small pleasure in those very national pastimes, the infor- 
mation was of great value to me. Toconclude this brief sketch, Mike was a de- 


| self for five minutes—‘ Mickey,’ says he, ‘I've a batch coming out on Tuesday 
| week, and if you were to make great exertions, perhaps your father could come 
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with them—that is, av they inade no objections.’ 

««« And what for would they ?’ says 1; ‘ he was always the hoith of company, 
and av singing’s allowed in them parts 

“* God forgive you, Mickey, but ye’r in a benighted state,’ says he, sighing 

“Well,” says I, ‘how’ll we get him out Tuesday week, for that’s bringing 
things to a focus?’ 

‘** Two masses in the morning, fastin’,’ says Father Roach, half aloud, ‘is 
two, and two in the afternoon, is four, and two at vespers, is six,’ says he ; ‘six 
masses a day for nine days is close by sixty masses—say sixty,’ says he, ‘and 
they'll cost you—mind, Mickey, and don’t be telling it again, for it’s only to your- 
self I'd make them so cheap—a matter of three pounds.’ 

““*' Three pounds!’ says 1; ‘be gorra, ye miglit as well ax me to give you the 
rock of Cashel.’ 

‘**« I'm sorry for ye, Mickey,’ says he, gatherin’ up the reins to ride off, ‘I’m 
sorry for you; and the day will come, when the neglect of your poor iather will 
be a sore stroke agin yourself.’ 

‘** Wait a bit, your reverence,’ says I, ‘ wait a bit; would forty shillings get 
him out "’ 

*«¢ Av course it wouldn't,’ says he. 

‘“«¢ Maybe,” says I, coaxing, ‘ maybe av you said that his son was a poor boy, 
that lived by his industhry, and the times was bad?’ 

‘** Not the least use,’ says he. 

‘** Arrah, but it’s hard-hearted they are,’ thinks I ; ‘ well, see now, I'll give 
you the money—but I can’t afford it all at onc’st, but I'll pay five shillings a week 
—will that do!” 

“«T'll do my endayvours,’ says Father Roach; ‘and I'll speak to them to trate 
him peaceably, in the mean time.’ 








vout Catholic, in the same sense that he was enthusiastic about any thing—that | 
is, he believed and obeyed exactly as far as suited his own peculiar notions of | 
comfort and happiness ; beyond that his scepticism stepped in and saved him | 
from inconvenience, and though he might have been somewhat puzzled to reduce 
his faith to a rubric, still it answered his purpose, and that was all he wanted. — | 
Such, in short, was my valet, Mickey Free, and who, had not heavy injunctions 
been laia on him as to silence and discretion, would well have lightened my 
weary hours. J 

* Ah, then, Mister Charles,” said he, with a half-suppressed yawn at the long 
period of probation his tongue had been undergoing in silence ; “ah, then, but 
ve were mighty near it.”’ 

** Near what ?” said I. 

“ Faith, then, myself doesn’t well know ; some say it’s purgathory, but it’s 
hard to tell.” 

“T thought you were too good a Catholic, Mickey, to show any doubts on the 
matter.” 

“‘ Maybe I am—maybe I ain’t,” was the cautious reply. 

“ Wouldn't Father Roach explain any of your difficulties for you, if you went 
over to him ?” 

“Faix, it’s little I’d mind his explainings. 

** And why not ?” 

“Easy enough—if you ax ould Miles there without, what does he be doing 
with all the powder and shot, wouldn’t he tell you he’s shooting the rooks, and 
the magpies, and some other varmint ; but myself knows he sells it to Widow 
Casey, at two and four pence a pound; so, belikes, Father Roach may be shooi- 
ing away at the poor souls in purgathory, that all this time are enjoying the hoith 
of fine living in heaven, ye understand.” 

“ And you think that’s the way of it, Mickey ?” 

“Troth, it’s likely. Anyhow, I know it’s not the place they make it out.” 

“Why, how do you mean?” 

“Well, then, I'll tell you, Mister Charles, but you must not be saying any 
thing about it afther, for I don’t like talk about these kind of things.” . 

Having pledged myself to the requisite silence and secresy, Mickey be- 
gan— 

‘Maybe you heard tell of the way my father, rest his soul wherever he is, 
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quish the chase. 

“Come on, boys. Never give up,” cried I, springing over into the road, and | 
heading the party to which, by every right, I was opposed. 

It was no time for deliberation, and they followed me with a hearty cheer, that 
convinced me I was unknown. ‘The next instant we were on the mountain top, 
and beheld the carriage half way down beneath us, still galloping at full stretch. 

“ We have them now,” said a voice behind me: “they'll never turn Lurra 
bridge, if we only press on.” 

The speaker was right. The road at the mountain-foot turned at a perfect right 
angle, and then crossed a lofty, one-arched bridge, over a mountain torrent that ran 
deep and boisterously beneath. On we went, gaining at every stride, for the fel- 
lows who rode postillion well knew what was before them, and slackened their 
pace to secure a safe turning. A yell of victory rose from the pursuers, but was 
answered by the others with a cheer of defiance. The space was now scarce 
two hundred Yards between us, when the head of the britska was flung down, and 
a figure that I at once recognised as the redoubted Tim Finucane, one of the 
boldest and most reckless fellows in the country, was seen standing on the seat, 
holding—gracious heavens! it was true—holding in his arms the apparently 
lifeless figure of Miss Dashwood. } 

“ Hold in,” shouted the roffian, with a voice that rose high above all the oth- 
ersounds. “ Holdin, or, by the Eternal, I'll throw her, body and bones, into the 


Lurra gash,” for such was the torrent called, that boiled and foamed a few yards 
before us. 


| came to his end—well, I needn’t mind particulars, but, in short, he was murder- 


ed in Ballinasloe one night, when he was baitin’ the whole town with a black- 
thorn stick he had ; more betoken, a piece of a scythe was stuck at the end of 
it; a nate weapon, and one he was mighty partial to; but these murdering | 
thieves, the cattle-dealers, that never cared for diversion of any kind, fell on him, 
and broke his skull. 

“Well, we had a very agreeable wake, and plenty of the best of every 
thing, and to spare, and I thought it was all over ; but, somehow, though I paid 
Father Roach fifteen shillings, and made him mighty drunk, he always gave me 
a black look wherever I met him, and when I took off my hat, he’d turn away his 
head displeased like. % | 

“ «Murder and ages,’ says I, ‘ what’s this for ;’ but as I’ve a light heart, I bore 
up, and didn’t think more about it. One day, however, I way coming home from 
Athlone market, by myself on the road, when Father Roach overtook me.— 
‘Devil a one o’ me ’ill take any notice of you now,’ says I, ‘ and we'll see what'll | 
come out of it.’ So the priest rid up, and looked me straight in the face. 

“* Mickey,’ says he—‘ Mickey.’ 

“ ¢ Father,’ says I. d 








{ 
“«Ts it that way you salute your clargy,’ says he, ‘ with your caubeen on your | 
head ?” , aaa j 
“* Faix,’ says I, ‘ it’s little you mind whether it’s an or aff, for you never take 
the trouble to say by your leave, or damn your soul, or any other politeness, when 





we meet. ' 


‘** Long life to ye’r reverence, anddo. Well, here now, here’s five hogs to 
becin with; and, musha, but I never thought I’d be spending my loose change 
that a way.’ 

“Father Roach put the six tinpinnies in the pocket of his black leather breech- 
es, said something in Latin, and bid me good morning, and rode off. 

‘* Well, to make my story short, I worked late and early to pay the five shil- 


lings a week, and I did do it for three weeks regular; then I brought four and 


four pence—then it came down to one and tenpence halfpenny—then nine pence 
—and at last I had nothing at all to bring. 

‘“**Mickey Free,’ says the priest, ‘ye must stir yourself—your father is mighty 
displeased at the way you've been doin’ of late; and av ye kept ye’r word, he'd 
be near out by this time.’ 

« «'Troth,’ says I, ‘it’s a very expensive place.’ 

‘« « By coorse it is,’ says he; ‘sure all the quality of the land’s there—but, 
Mickey, my man, with a little exertion, your father’s business is done—what are 
you jingling in your pocket there ! 

««*Tt’s ten shillings, your reverence, I have to buy seed potatoes. 

«« «Hand it here, my son—isn’t it better your father be enjoying himself in pa- 


| radise, than ye were to have all the potatoes in Ireland ?’ 


«“* And how do you know,’ savs I ‘ he’s so near out |’ 

‘‘« How doI know !—how do [ know, is it ’—didn’t I'see him ? 

““¢See him! tear-an-ages, was you down there again?” 

‘* «T was,’ says he, ‘I was down there for three-quarters of an hour yesterday 
evening, getting out Luke Kennedy’s mother—decent people the Kennedys— 
neverspared expense.’ 

“* And ye seen my father?’ says I. 

“ «T did,’ says he; * he had an ould flannel waistcoat on, and a pipe sticking out 
of the pocket av it.’ 

«“¢ That's him,’ said I; ‘had he a hairy cap? 

«| didn’t mind the cap,’ says he, ‘ but av coorse he wouldn't have it on his 
head in that place.’ 

‘‘« There's for you,’ says I, ‘ did he speak to you ?” 

“ «He did,’ says Father Roach; ‘he spoke very hard about the way he was 
treated down there, that they was always Jibin’ and jeerin’ him about “ drink,” 
and fightin’, and the courses he led up here, and that it was a queer thin 
matter of ten shillings, he was to be kept there so long.’ 

‘ « Well,’ says I, taking out the ten shillings, and counting it with one hand, 
‘we must do our best, anyhow—and ye think this ‘Il get him out surely ?’ 

« ¢T know it will,’ says he, ‘ for when Luke’s mother was leaving the place, 
ye’r father saw the door open; he made a rush at it, and, be gorra, before it was 


g, for the 


| shut he got his head and one shoulder outside av it, so that ye see, a thrifle more 
| “ill do it.’ 


“« Faix, and ye’r reverence,’ says I, ‘ you’ve lightened my heart this morning,’ 
and I put the money back again in my pocket. 

«“ ¢ Why, what do you mean?’ says he, growing very red, for he was angry. 

« ¢ Just this,’ says I, ‘that I’ve saved my money : for av it was my father you 


| seen, and that he got his head and one shoulder outside the door, oh! then, by 


the powers! says I, ‘the devil a jail or jaoler fromhell to Connaught id 
hould him, 30, Father Roach, I wish you the top of the morning;’ and I went 
away laughing; and from that day to this, I never heard more of purgathory ; 
and ye see, Master Charles, I think I was right.” 

Scarcely had Mike concluded, when my door was suddenly burst open, and Sir 
Harry Boyle, without assuming any of his usual precautions respecting silence 
and quiet, rushed into the room ; a broad grin upon his honest features, and his 
eyes twinkling in a way that evidently showed me something had occurred to 
amuse him 

“ By Jove, Charley, I musn’t keep it from you, it’s too good a thing not to 
tell you ; do you remember that very essenced young gentleman who accomp@- 
nied Sir George Dashwood from Dublin, as a kind ef electioneering friend !” 











“ Do you mean Mr. Prettyman ?” : 
“The very man; he was, you are aware, some under-secretary in some govern- 


ment department. Well, it seems, that he had come down among us poor sava- 
ges, as much from motives of learned research and scientific inquiry, as though 
we had been South Sea islanders ; report had gifted us, humble Galwagians, with 
some very peculiar traits, and this gifted individual resolved to record them. 
Whether the election week might have sufficed his appetite for wonders I know 
not, but he was peaceably taking his departure from the West on Saturday last, 
when Phil Macnamara met him and pressed him to dine that day with a few 
friends at his house. You know Phil; so that when I tell you, Sam Burke, of 
Greenmount, and Roger Doolan, were of the party, I need not say that the Eng- 
lish traveller was not left to his own unassisted imagination for his facts ; such 
anecdotes of our habits and customs as they crammed him with, it would appear 
never were heard before—nothing was too hot or too heavy for the luckless cock- 
ney, who, when not sipping his claret, was faithfully recording in his tablet the 
mems. for a very brilliant and very original work on Ireland.” ; 

“Fine country—splendid country—glorious people—gifted—brave—intelli- 
gent—but not happy—alas! Mr. Macnamara, not happy. But we don’t know 
you, gentlemen—we don’t indeed, at the other side of the Channel; our notions 
regarding you are far, very far, from just.’ 

“*T hope and trust,’ said old Burke, ‘ you'll help them to a better understand- 
ing ere long.’ 

«Such, my dear sir, will be the proudest task of my life—the facts I have 
heard here this evening have made so profound ap impression upon me, that I 
burn for the moment when I can make them known to the world at large; to 
think—just to think that a portion of this beautiful island should be steeped in 
peer the people not only live upon the mere potatoes, but are abso- 

utely obliged to wear the skins for raiment, as Mr. Doolan has just mentioned 
to me.’ 

“¢ Which accounts for our cultivation of lumpers ;’ added Mr. Doolan, ‘they 
being the largest species of the root, and best adapted for wearing apparel.’ 

“T should deem myself culpable, indeed I should, did I not mform my coun- 
trymen upon the real condition of this great country.’ 

“« Why, after your great opportunities for judging,’ said Phil, ‘ you ought to 
speak out—you've seen us in a way, I may fairly affirm, few Englishmen have, 
and heard more.’ 

“That's it, that’s the very thing. Mr. Macnamara, I’ve looked at-you more 
closely, I’ve watched you more narrowly, I’ve witnessed what the French call 
“your vie intime.”’ 

““*Begad you have,’ said old Burke, with a grin, ‘and profited by it to the 
utmost.’ 

“T’ve been a spectator of your election contests—I’ve partaken of your hos- 
pitality—I’ve witnessed your popular and national sports—I’ve been present at 
your weddings, your fairs, your wakes ; but, no, I was forgetting, I never saw 
a wake.’ 

““*Never saw a wake, repeated cach of the company in turn, as though the 
gentleman was uttering a sentiment of very dubious veracity. 

“* Never,’ said Mr. Prettyman, rather abashed at this proof of his incapacity 
to instruct his English friends upon all matters of Irish interest. 

“* Well, then,’ said Macnamara, ‘ with a blessing, we'll show you one. Lord 
forbid that we shouldn't do the honours of our poor country to an intelligent fo- 
reigner, wheu he’s good enough to come amongst us.’ 

“*¢ Peter,’ said he, turning to the servant behind him, ‘who’s dead herea- 
bouts?” 

“Sorra one, ye’r honour. 
peaceable.’ 

““* Who died lately, in the neighbourhood ?” 

“ «The Widow Macbride, ye’r honour.’ 

“Couldn't they take her up again, Peter? my friend here never saw a wake 

“<T’'m afeerd not, for it was the boys roasted her, and she wouldn’t be a decent 
corpse for to show a stranger,’ said Peter in a whisper. 

‘“‘Mr. Prettyman shuddered at these peaceful indications of the neighbourhood, 
and said nothing. 

“* Well, then, Peter, tell Jemmy Divine to take the old musket in my bed-rooin 
and go over to the Clunagh bog ; he can’t go wrong, there’s twelve families there 
that never pay a half-penny rent ; and when it’s done, let him give notice to the 
neighbourhood, and we'll have a rousing wake.’ 

“** You don’t mean, Mr. Macnamara, you don’t mean to say 
out the cockney, with a face like a ghost. 

“**T only mean to say,’ said Phil, laughing, ‘that you're keeping the decanter 
very long at your right hand.’ 

“ Burke contrived to interpose before the Englishman could ask any explana- 
tion of what he had just heard—and for some minutes he could only wait in im- 
patient anxiety—when a loud report of a gun close beside the house attracted the 
attention of the guests—the next moment old Peter entered, his face radiant with 
smiles. 

“* Well, what’s that ?’ said Macnamara. 

*“«*Twas Jimmy, yer honor, as the evening was rainy he said he’d take one of 
the neighbours, and he hadn’t to go far, for Andy Moore was going home and he 
brought him down at once.’ 

* Did he shoot him ? said Mr. Prettyman, while cold perspiration broke over his 
forehead. ‘ Did he murder the man? 

“¢ Sorra murder,’ said Peter disdainfully ; ‘but why wouldn't he shoot him 
when the master bid him 
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gladly turn to records, where our information is more full and complete, the his- 
tory of the Hebrew patriarchs. 
” examining the condition of women during the patriarchal age, a difficulty 
resents itself which it requires no small share of skill and courage to surmount. 
The patriarchs have been sometimes regarded as ‘the saints of the Old Testa- 
ment,” and it has been represented as a kind of impiety, to subject their institu- 
tions or their actions to rigid scrutiny. This difficulty is tly aggravated by 
the efforts which all western translators have made to deprive this oriental history 
of its oriental colouring, and to narrate the events as if they were of possible oc- 
currence in European society. The double error was made of investing the per- | 
sonages with sanctity which did not belong to them, and of bringing the actions | 
within the range of sympathies from which they were removed by time and place. 
It is forgotten by the advocates of these errors, that a feeling may be recom- 
mended without imparting any share of approbation to the action by which the 
feeling was evidenced. The faith of Abraham may be honoured by those who 
withhold praise from the precise instance of its exertion in the expulsion of Hagar 
and Ishmael ; just as we praise the patriotism of the elder Brutus, while we con- 
demn the display of it in superintending the torture of his sons. With these 
few words of explanation, which in these days of cavil seem necessary, we shall 
roceed to examine the domestic relations of Abraham and Sarah. Lady Morgan 
iaving shown from the sacred records that the patriarch was indebted for his 
prosperity to the personal attractions and virtue of his wife, thus briefly but im- 
pressively exhibits the reward of her beauty and discretion : 

“‘ Sarah, however, whose ‘desire was to her husband,’ whose devotion was al- 
ways resorted to in all perilous exigencies, still returned, from the palaces of 
kings to her own domestic tent, the submissive wife and arduous servant. Not 
till she beheld her handmaid, the Egyptian bondwoman Hagar, preferred to that 
beauty which had placed more than one sovereign at her feet, not till she saw her 
own son, ‘even Isaac,’ mocked by the sonof the concubine, by Ishmael, who 
was about to usurp his inheritance through the partiality of Abraham, did her 
long-stifled sense of wrongs find vent (for the wrongs of Sarah, however neces- 
sitated or predestined by an inscrutable providence, were still wrongs in the natu- 
ral justice of things) in that beautiful and bitter outburst of indignant feeling, 
with which she reproaches Abraham, and protects the rights of her child, ‘ My 
wrong be uponthee!’ ‘The Lord judge between thee and me!’ were proofs 
that she felt injuries, for which her physical inferiority left her no redress. The 
Lord, however, did judge between them, and pronounced in favour of Sarah ! 
‘For God said unto Abraham: In all that Sarah hath said to thee hearken unto 
her, for in Isaac shall thy seed be called.’” 

In forming a moral estimate of this conduct we must not forget that the pa- 
triarchs were nomades, and that among wandering pastoral tribes raeans and op- 
portunities are wanting for evolving the tender affections that belong to domestic 
life. When Abraham visited Egypt, we find that he conformed to the usages 
which civilization had there established ; he neither secluded his wife, nor com- 
pelled her to wear the odious veil ; “the princes of Pharaoh saw her and com- 
mended her before Pharaoh.” Such a course was scarcely practicable in nomade 
life, especially at a period when nearly every tribe of shepherds was a tribe of 
robbers ; aud when to allow freedom to a woman in the plains of Palestine was 
to expose her to the horrors of kidnapping and slavery. Domestic servitude ap- 
pears to be naturally generated in nomade life by the conditions of its existence, 
and polygamy is the result of the inferiority which thus becomes established. 

There is, however, an instance of greater equality and more just relations be- 
tween husband and wife in patriarchal life, which Lady Morgan has not noticed. 
We allude to Job and his wife, his only wife ; for this patriarch, at least, was no 
polygamist. An injury has been done to the character of the wife by the mis- 
translation of one word in her address to her suffering husband, ‘‘ Dost thou still 
maintain thine integrity, Curse God and die!” The Hebrew word (Berek) li- 
terally means Bless, and so rendered we find, that instead of suggesting an act of 
impiety, she recommends submission to the Divine will; obviously alluding to 
the patriarch’s own words ;— 

Jehovah gave ; Jehovah hath taken away ; 
Blessed be the name of Jehovah! 

We find that this noble woman remained with Job to the last, and that at the 
termination of his trials, and her own, she became the mother of ten children, 
and shared inthe renovated happiness of her husband. And,as Mr. Wemyss 
justly remarks, “ when the Almighty orders expiation to be made for the impro- 
per language of Job’s friends, no mention is made of her conduct as betraying 
unbelief, impatience or impiety.’ It may also be mentioned, as a proof of the 
respect paid to women, that Job’s daughters shared their father’s inheritance on 
equal terms with their brethren. 

To the picture of domestic felicity, presented in the conclusion of Job’s history, 
no greater contrast could be found than the evils produced by polygamy and in- 
justice to woman in the family of Jacob. On these it is not necessary to dwell ; 
they ended in subjecting the whole race of Israel to the severity of Egyptian 
bondage. 

As some compensation for their misery, which the Hebrews, or ‘‘ wanderers,” 
as their name imports, suffered during their bondage in Egypt, it must be remem- 
bered that they learned the rudiments of the arts and sciences in that civilized 
land, and they were especially taught that first great element of all social im- 
provement, respect for the right and the dignity of woman. In no part of the 
Hebrew history does woman act a more conspicuous or noble part than in the de- 
liverance of the nation from its servitude. When the men of Israel bowed in 











“¢T needn't tell you more, Charley ; but inften minutes after, feigning some | 


excuse to leave the room, the terrified cockney took flight, and offering twenty 
guineas for a horse to convey him to Athlone, he left Galway, fully convinced, 
«that they don’t know us on the other side of the Channel.’” 


WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 


By Lady Morgan. 2 vols. Colburn.—[{Second Notice.] 


Lady Morgan has in these volumes undertaken to investigate one of the most 
important elements of social science, the position which woman should occupy 
both in the order and progress of society. She has sought in the records of the 
past guidance and direction for the future ; she has subjected the pages of history 
to a vigorous moral analysis, testing their facts with the skill of a critic, and de- 
ducing results with the wisdom of a philosopher. We do not agree in all the 
opinions which she has put forward ; there are some of her deductions which we 
could not admit without considerable limitations ; but she has established a case 
for inquiry, she has shown that there are grievances to be redressed, though she 
may not have pointed out the most efficient or the most practicable remedies ; 
and thus concludes her eloquent denunciation of the wrongs inflicted by the pre- 
sent social position of woman :— 

“ Educating her for the Harem, but calling on her for the practices of the Por- 
tico, man expects from his odalisque the firmness of the stoic, and demands from 
his servant the exercise of those virtues which, placing the élite of his own sex 
at the head of its muster-roll, give immortality to the master. He tells her ‘ that 
obscurity is her true glory, insignificance her distinction, ignorance her lot, and 
passive obedience the perfection of her nature ;’ yet he expects from her, as the 
daily and hourly habit of her existence, that conquest over the passions by the 
strength of reason, that triumph of moral energy over the senses and their appe- 
tites, and that endurange of personal privations and self-denials, which with him 
(even under all the excitements of ambition and incentives to renown) are quali- 
ties of rare exception, the practices of most painful acquirement. Such has been 
the destiny of woman amongst the most highly-organized and intellectual of the 
human races, and in the regions most favourable to their moral developement. 
Among the inferior varieties, and in less temperate regions, she is even yet more 
degraded and helpless. The object and the victim of a brutal sensuality, her 
life passes in humiliating restriction and debasing ignorance ; while her death is 
not unusually an act of murderous violence, or of refined torture.” 

The question proposed for discussion is—‘‘ How has this Pariah of the species, 
this alien to law, this dupe of fictions and subject of force,—how has she felt, 
how acted, how borne the destiny assigned her?’ We shall best do justice to the 
author. to ourselves, and to our readers by condensing into a brief abstract the 
partial solution which is given of the problem. 

There seems to be a balance in the moral as in the physical world ; in both 
“‘ re-action is equal to action and contrary thereto ;’’ the oppressor who denies 
the weapons of reason supplies the arm of cunning; the rights refused in the 
light of day are avenged by the wrongs perpetrated in secresy and darkness. Un- 
just ascendency holds its sway on the tenure of living in continual fear. Homer 
declares that ‘the day which makes a man a slave, takes away half his worth ;” 
it might be added, that ‘the day which makes a man a tyrant sweeps off the en- 
tire.” Moral retribution begins with the very commencement of wrong; in the 
midst of triumph and exultation, the warning voice of the prophetess falls heavy 
on the ear of the guilty lord ;— 

Is that Hell’s drag-net which I see 2 
Drag-net or woman? She! the very she 
Who slept beside thee in the midnight bower ; 
Wife and murd’ress! Howl dark quires, 
How] in timbrel'd anthems dark, 
For Atreus’ deadly line 
And the fearful shower of blood. 

Lady Morgan’s investigation commences with the first created pair, and sh« 
discusses at some length the old question of the causists, whether Adam or Eve 
deserves most blame for the Fall. Archbishop Sharpe settled the question long 
ago ; he said, ‘* Adam was the worse, for he turned king's evidence ; he listened 
to his wife like a fool, and betraved her like a knave.” This, however, we deem 
a question suited rather to casuists and schoolmen than reasonable beings,and we 


helplessness before Pharaoh, two women spurned his edicts and refused his be- 
hests. A father made no effort to save the infant Moses, but a mother’s care hid 
him while concealment was possible, and a sister watched over his preservation 
when exposed on the river’s brink. "To woman was intrusted the charge of pro- 
viding for the perils and the wants of the wilderness ; and in the hour of triumph 
woman’s voice was loudest in the acclaim of joy that ascended to heaven from 
an emancipated nation : 


‘* After the miraculous passage of the Red Sea, and the utter destruction of | 


the Egyptian army, when the brightening day that succeeded to the dreadful 
night spread before the weary, but joyous Israelites, the waterless deserts of 
Shur,—Moses raised that glorious canticle, supposed to be the earliest recorded 
poetry of the world, which, full of triumph for his miraculous passage and victory, 








predicted the downfall of great nations before his own,—the sorrows ‘of the 
people of Palestine’"—the ‘amazement of the Dukes of Edom.’ But he sung 
not alone—coeval with this first poetic outburst of holy inspiration from the lips 
of man, was the poetry of woman’s high, excited spirit. ‘ Miriam the prophetess 
took a cymbal in her hand, and all the women went with timbrels and with dan- 
ces after her :’ answer the terror-striking ode of Moses with more cheery inspi- 
rations, she raised the depressed spirit of an audience of 690,000 listeners, call- 
ing on them ‘to sing unto the Lord, for he had triumphed gloriously ! the horse 
and his rider had he thrown into the sea.’ Miriam was thus a leader of the fe- 
male emigration of Israel, sharing in her brother's prophetic mission, and animat- 
ing her people by strains as inspired as his own.” 

The subsequent melancholy fate of Miriam is known ; but though she suffer- 
ed, the rights of women continued to be respected, as was shown by the memo- 
rable decision in favour of the daughters of Zelophehad. 

Under the theocracy and the Judges, woman’s socia! position appears to have 
deteriorated. The religion taught by Moses, and the traditions of civilization 
brought from Egypt, fell together ; disobedience to God was ever accompanied 
by treachery to man and brutality to woman. Purity of faith can only be main- 
tained by cultivated intelligence ; irreligion is the daughter of ignorance, for there 
is nothing mere unholy than superstition, and nothing more impious than bigotry 
The Hebrew women again appeared to vindicate the faith of their ancestors and 
the rights of the sex. In Deborah's magnificent canticle for the overthrow of Si- 
sera, on which Lady Morgan has commented with great force and feeling, there is 
one passage which favours the supposition that the degradation of woman was a | 
corruption derived from the idolatrous nations of Canaan, for, in one of the finest | 
passages, she exults in the disappointment of Sisera, who had speculated on a 
fresh supply of victims for his harem, and personal ornaments prepared by the la- 
bour of his captives :—‘* The mother of Sisera looked out at a window and cried 
through the lattice, why is his chariot so long in coming? why tarry the wheels 
of his chariot! Her wise ladies (favourite slaves) answere’ her; yea she return- 
ed answer unto herself: Have they not sped? have they not divided the prey? 
to every man a damsel or two; to Siseraa prey of divers colours, a prey of di- 
vers colours of needle-work, of needle work on both sides, meet for the necks of 
them that take the spoil.” 

It adds to the beauty of this noble effusion of piety and patriotism, that wo- 
manly feelings mingle in the triumph, and that while the prophetess rejoices in 
the delivery of her country, she also exults in the rescue of her scx from barba- 
rous degradation. Lady Morgan dwells at great length on the benefits which 
Israel derived from the administration of Deborah, and concludes with this forci- 
ble remark— 

“ Tt has been remarked by scriptural commentators, that Deborah alone, of all 
the rulers of Israel, has escaped, unreproved by the prophets and inspired histo- 
rians ; and the murmuring Israelites, wh denounced Moses as deceptive, accu- 
sed Joshua as indiscreet, revealed the vices of Samson, the frailties of David, and 
the idolatry of Solomon, have left the pure and active life of Deborah of Lapi- 
doth, without spot or reproach.” 

Under the monarchy, the condition of the Hebrew women was greatly changed 
for the worse. Moses, in his last addresses to the people had traced the charac- 
ter of a constitutional monarch, such as had probably occupied the throne of 
Egypt previous to the accession of the tyrannical Pharaoh: but the Israelites 
had now forgotten the knowledge gained during the captivity ; they made no re- 
ference to the admirable model which Moses had bequeathed, but chose for imi- 
tation the customs of the barbarous nations by which they were surrounded— 
‘Make us a king to judge us, like all the nations.” It 's remarkable, that Sam- 
uel, in his eloquent dissuasive, lays great stress on the fact that female degrada- 








i not be called a slanderer and maligner of woman. 


| loveliness, than in the poetry of Greece, and especially of Athens. 
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tion would be the result of granting their request—“ He will take your dau 
ters to be confectionaries and to be cooks and to be bakers.” Saul, with all hi 
faults, appears not to have favoured polygamy ; but this worst abuse of Oriental 
despotism was, if not introduced, at least renewed and extended by David. His 
sensual indulgence was productive of domestic misery, private crime, and public 
disaster. Cassandra’s denunciation of the palace of the Atride is equally appli- 
cable to the splendid structure erected by David at Jerusalem. 


That dismal and abhorred house, 
The Pious hate its dark and conscious walls ! 
It knows of kinsmen by their kinsmen slain, 
And many a horrid death-rope swung ! 
A house where men like beasts are slain ! 
The flour is all in blood! 


Absalom, Ammon, Adonijah, and the wretched Tamar, rendered “the cedar pa- 
lace” of David scarcely less horrible than the house of Pelops. 

* But while this warrior, prophet, poet, king, has become a warning by his 
faults and an example by his contrition—while the men of his family violated 
every law of justice and humanity—what were the crimes and the vices of the 
women ' of the women whose lives he had degraded, whose minds he had per- 
verted! Scripture, that veracious book of reference, which conceals not the fail- 
ings of its elect, nor even the virtues of its outcasts, scripture records not one ! 
—not one accusation starts forth against them. Michal, Abigail, Ahinoam, Hag- 
gith, Syloth, Bathsheba, with so many others of lesser note, but haply not fewer 
charms,—all these, the victims of a system, as destructive of moral develope- 
ment, as It was at variance with the natural justice of things,—the supposedly 
born servants of their divine-righted master, violated no law of nature, perpetra- 
ted no crime, committed no treachery, (none, at least, which history has record- 
ed;) and they are rarely cited, save when honourably brought forward in the ex- 
ercise of some natural affection, or by the outbreak of some high quality of mind ! 
Of this the political interference of Bathsheba, in favour of. Solomon, and the 
moral courage with which Michal reproached the effeminacy of her roval hus- 
band, were striking instances.” . . 

Solomon far outstripped David in the luxuriance of his harem; but he was soon 
dragged down to the level of the degradation he inflicted—* The greatest and 
wisest of men, fell, not by the physical or moral force of man, but by woman. It 
was the servant who overthrew the master—it was the slave who dethroned the 
sovereign.”’ Solomon has left two delineations of female character—the one,glow- 
ing with all the exuberance of Oriental imagination, in the book of Canticles ; 
the other, which seems to have escaped Lady Morgan’s notice, in the book of 
Proverbs, in which there is a just appreciation of woman's dignity, and a direct 
assertion of her rights. In the portrait of a virtuous woman, (Prov. xxxi, 10— 
31,) we find, that ‘‘ the heart of her husband doth safely trust in her’’—that “ she 
stretcheth out her hand to the poor”—* strength and honour are her clothing”— 
‘she openeth her mouth with wisdom, and in her tongue is the law of kindness’’ 
—‘her children arise up, and call her blessed ; her husband also, and he praiseth 
her.”’ Assuredly this picture belongs to the younger and better days of Solomon, 
ere a thousand women were incarcerated in “the house of the forest of Lebanon,” 
for the pleasure and caprice of one man. 

Lady Morgan enters into an elaborate examination of the characters of Jezebel 
and Athaliah, both bold and bad women, but surrounded by men their equals in 
crime, and their inferiors in courage. We have, however, heard rather too 
much about Jezebel of Jate days, and we pass with pleasure to the character of 
Esther, who united “ the qualities of a profound stateswoman to the zeal of a de- 
voted patriot.” 

‘Who would despise a nation which had amongst them such women?’ asks 
the scriptural text ; but who, in tracing the history of that nation, can deny that 
it was to ‘such women’ under Heaven, as much as to its men, that it owed the 
conservation of that intellectual principle, of that moral force, which, at remote 
intervals, rescued the stiffnecked generations of Israel from the evils into which 
their fierce passions and unyielding self-sufficiency, that ‘hardness of heart,” 
against waich ‘the Tord testified, by all the prophets and by all the seers,’ conti- 
nually plunged them.” 

The Jews returned from Persia a fallen people: Ichabod was written on their 
temples and palaces; the glory of their nation was departed ; and the prophet 
Malachi informs us, that their continued injustice to their women was the main 
cause of their degradation. Under the Syrian kings, they were 

Slaves, nay, the bondsinen of a slave. 
And though a transient gleam was shed on their sinking fortunes by the heroism 
of the gallant Maccabees, it soon faded—* the sceptre departed from Judah, and 
a law-giver from between his feet.”” The character of the Hebrew women sunk 
with their nation, until it was again amply redeemed by those who were “ last 
at the cross, and first at the sepulchre.” 

In this rapid sketch of the history of the Hebrew women, we find, that while 
| the female character was respected, the vigour of the nation remained firm and 
| unimpaired ; but when, yielding to the example of the surrounding barbarous 
nations, the Israelite degraded his helpmate to his slave, he purchased temporary 
gratification by the sacrifice of peace to himself, and prosperity to his descend- 
ants. The last words of the legislator, and the last words of the last prophet, 
| predicted this: polygamy and frequent divorce were the sins that precipitated 
| final ruin 
| In no ancient country was female influence so sensibly felt as in Greece ; but 
ox exten those who displayed the greatest mastery of mind, obtained the 
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most extensive sway, and left behind the most memorable names, belonged to the 
degraded class of Heterx or Courtezans. 

“These women, whose names are linked with those of the greatest and wisest 
men of antiquity, were the outcasts of society—its admiration, its pride, and its 
shame—the agents of its refined civilization, the instruments of its rapid moral 

; corruption.” 
Lady Morgan denounces, with indignant severity, the position assigned to 
; married women by the legislation of Athens, but she does not make sufficient 
allowance for the practical relaxation of these laws, introduced by custom. The 
matron did not perhaps exercise such open and avowed influence as the Hetera, 
but her voice was heard, and her counsel taken. The jest of Themistocles is 
well known ; he said his infant son was sovereign of mankind, and thus proved 
i his point :—“ Athens rules the world, I cule Athens, my wife rales me, and the 
i child rules her.” The Lysistrata of Aristophanes contains abundant proof of the 
! legitimate influence exercised by the matrons of Athens ; indeed, the mere fact 
; of the poet appealing to his countrywomen in their several capacities, as mothers, 
i wives, and daughters, to exert themselves in favour of peace, is a proof that wo- 
| men could exercise a voice potential in public affairs. Too much weight is given 
{ to the statements of the renegade Xenophon: after he had been banished from 
| Athens, he affected a dislike of the Athenian habits and manners, condemned 
| Attic refinement as effeminate, and recommended Laced#monian brutality as man- 
tly. No one that has read his ‘ Life of Agesilaus’ can respect Xenophon as a mo- 
| ralist, and a very slight examination of the Hellenics will show that historical ac- 
| curacy forms no part of his merits. The cry raised against Euripides, which is 
| echoed by Lady Morgan, may be taken as another proof of female influence in 
| Athens The poet was charged with impiety, immorality, and all the et cetera 
| which are usually aggregated when it serves the purpose of party to run down 
| he trampled over these ; but he was charged with being “a woman 
} ‘and his doom was sealed. We deny that Euripides merited the imputa- 
| tion: he who drew the character of Alcestis,—the wife who offered herself to 
‘death that the life of her husband might be spared ; the mother whose consoling 
| reflection was, that she bequeathed to her children an heritage of glory—could 
Take the last speech of Al- 
cestis—or, rather, what she supposed to be her last speech—and say if, in the 


an autnuor 
hater,’ 


| whole range of Grecian literature, there is a finer appreciation of woman's tender- 


ness and woman’s dignity. 
I die without reluctance, though the gifts 
Of youth are mine, to make life grateful to me. 
Yet he that gave thee birth, and she that bore thee 
Deserted thee, though well it had beseem’d them 
With honour to have died for thee. 
coeece My last request 

Is just, thou wilt confess it; for thy love 
To these our children equals mine ; thy soul 
If wisdom tempers, in their mother’s house 
Let them be lords : wed not again, nor set 
A step-dame o’er my children 

i‘ea > y Fare well, be h appy; 
And thou, my husband may’st with honour boast 
Thou hast been wedded to a virtuous wife ; 
And you, my children, glory in your mother. 

The Philosophy of Greece may have been unjust to woman, but nowhere does 
the female character appear more completely invested with the majesty of moral 
Where is 
there a touch of maternal tenderness superior to Danaé’s exclamation to her 
sleeping infant, in the ode of Simonides 1 

But couldst thou feel what I deplore, 
Then would I bid thee—sleep no more. 

Among all the creations of fancy, where can we find a parallel for the daugh- 
ters of Ocean suddenly bursting upon us, amid all the horrors and all the gloom 
that encompasses the suffering Prometheus ? 

The Clytercnestra of the same author is no coarse personification of incestuous 
passion and daring crime ; she is a commissioned minister of vengeance, who 
punishes the guilt of her husband by greater guilt of her own; yet does woman’s 

with her sterner emotions,—the fondness of the mother breaks 
through the fury of the injured wife: she reverses the feelings of Juliet—her 
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dearest hate springs from her dearest love. In the magnificent trilogy on the 
fate of the royal family of Thebes, where crime follows crime, and horror is heaped 
on horror, until the reader feels as if doomed to drink the cup of agony to the 
dregs, there is one character to which his heart clings instinctively—the high- 
minded but tender Antigone: as daughter, sister, and spouse, she dispiays a 
heart overflowing with the softest affection, and yet, in the hour of difficulty and 
pe her spirit rises above that of all her companions, and she veutures on 
deeds of virtuous daring, from which the men who surrounded her shrunk aghast. 
We could easily multiply these examples, but we have said enough vo show that 
in the case of Woman versus Man, the count of the indictment relating to Athens 
is “ not proven”—at least to the extent on which Lady Morgan insists. 


—_—_—SE 
By the Great Western from Bristol. 


Kmpevial Parviianrent. 


IMPORTATION OF TIMBER. 
House of Commons, May 28. 

On the motion of Mr. G. PAI.MER, the house went into committee on the 
act 1 and 2 Vict. c. 44, prohibiting, till the end of the next session of Parlia 
ment, ships clearing out from a British North American port loading any part 
of timber upon deck, when on the motion of thesame hon. member, the chair- 
man was directed to move for leave to bring in a bill to continue the said act for 
two years with amendments. 

The House having resumed, leave was given accordingly. 

CLERGY RESERVES, CANADA. 

Lord J. RUSSELL then rose and said, that in bringing before the house the 
question of the clergy reserves in Upper Canada, the only exvlanation which 
he should have to make would be with regard to the bill which he proposed to 
introduce. The Governor General of Canada following the general instructions 
which he had given him, had thought it most desirable that a bill of this nature 
should be passed in the first instance by the Canadian legislature before it should be 
offered to the Imperial legislature. Various ditficulties beset the subject. Whilethere 
was the strongest objection amongst the one party to any measure which did not 
give the proceeds of the sale of these lands to education generally ; another 
party very strongly insisted that they should be appropriated exc'usively to the 
use of the clergy. A scheme was therefore proposed by which the proceeds 
were to be distributed amongst the clergy of the churches of England and 
Scotland, as well as the ministers of other Christian denominations. This scheme 
had been adopted with a considerable degree of cordiality and unanimity by the 
legislature of Upper Canada, and there appeared to be therefore very great 
reason to adhere to the principle of the bill proposed to the provincial legislature 
by the Governor-Gencral, because it had received the assent of that legislation. 

owever, when the provisions of the Canadian Bill came to be considered here, 
a question arose, which indeed had been started by the Governor-General in his 
despatch, whether it did not interfere in some respects with the act of the 7th and 
8thGeo IV. Accordingly a question was put in the other house to the judges 
as to this point, to which they answered, that they were unanimously of opinion 
that the Legislative Council and Assembly of Upper Canada had exceeded their 
lawful authority in passing an act to provide for the sale of the clergy reserves, 
and for the distribution of the proceeds thereof. It became, therefore, necessa- 
ry to settle the question by means of the interposition of the Imperial legislature. 
He had already intimated his opinion that it would be expedient to follow, as 
much as possib’e, the bill of the Canadian legislature. He did not think, how- 
ever, that they could altogether propose to Parliament some parts of the measure, 
though perhaps without those parts, it would not have met so ready aa acquies- 
cence on the part of the provincial legislature. The original proposal was that 
the whole of the clergy reserves should be sold ; that one-fourth of the proceeds 
should be appropriated to the clergy of the church of England, one-fourth to the 
clergy of the church of Scotland, but varying according to the differences of 
the census of each church; and that the remainder should be given to the deno- 
minations recognised by the laws of the province. But the judges were asked 
other questions to which they replied, that the words “Protestant clergy,” 
in the 3ist Geo. III., cap. 31., did not apply solely the Church of England,but 
were large enough to include, and did include,other clergy than the clergy of the 
church of England, and Protestant bishops, and priests, and deacons, who have 
received episcopal ordination. ‘ihe judges said further that the Scotch clergy 
constituted a portion of the Protestant clergy intended by the 3lst George III. 
The judges also intimated that they were unable to specify the denominations of 
christians to whom:these words might apply in the province of Upper Canada, not 
having the Canadian statutes before them. ‘That he thought was as much as it 
was possible for the judges to say, it not being within their competence or juris- 
diction to point out other ministers, in answer to the question, “If any other what 
other?” belonging to the denominations not specified in the question, and not 
having the statutes before them. But at any rate it was quite clear that in the 
= of the judges these words extended first to the clergy of the Church of 

ngland, second to those of the Church of Scotland, and next to the ministers of 
other denominations, which they left it to other authorities to ascertain. As far, 
therefore, as the measure which had passed the legislature of Upper Canada pro- 
vided for the clergy of the Church of England and the clergy of the Church of 
Scotland and the ministers of other denominations of the Protestant faith might 
be said to have coincided with the act of 1791 ; but it went further, and included 
the Roman Catholics, who, as the house had seen, were not, in the opinion of 
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to much heat and contention might be considered to be finally settled. The re- 
serves would be sold, and the impediment which they now opposed to cultiva- 
tion, and to the means of commuuication and transport from one part of the 
country to the other, would cease. Of course he considered it entirely out of 
the question that the Imperial Parliament should establish either the church of 
England or the church of Scotland with any superiority over the other sects in 
the province. Such a provision would be totally contrary to the general feeling 
of the province. The only question was, how these funds should be distributed, 
and he thought the hest way was to adopt that method which was satisfactory to the 
province, and to avoid,in altempting to settle the question,to create a new source 
of discontent and disturbance in Upper Canada. (Hear, hear.) The noble lord 
concluded by moving for leave to bring in the bill. 

Mr. GOULBURN wished to know whether the bill provided that the Roman 
Catholic clergy should receive any portion of the fund! . 

Lord J. RUSSELL replied in the affirmative. One quarter was to be given 
to the Church of England, and one quarter to the Church of Scotland, and the 
remainder would be distributed to those sects which had received any payment 
or allowance out of the casual and territorial revenues of the Crown. The Ro- 
man Catholic clergy had received for some years past an allowance of that 
kind. 

Mrr GOULBURN then understood the noble lord to say, that notwithstand- 
ing it was the opinion of the judges that the Catholic clergy were not included 
within the terms of the act of 1791, as being one of those sects who were to de- 
rive advantage from the reserves, and notwithstanding that the Ministry on that 
account declined to advise the Crown to assent to the bill of the colonial legisla- 
ture, yet he now proposed to leave it entirely to the discretion of the governor of 
the province to allot the whole of the remaining portion of the fund, after provi- 
ding for the churches of England and Scotland, or any portion of it, to the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy. Did the noble lord intend to do this, or did he intend to 
limit the appropriation of the money to be paid to that clergy to the amount al- 
lowed them heretofore? (Hear, hear.) 

Lord J. RUSSELL said that the ground on which he had not thought proper 
to advise the royal assent to be given to the bill of the legislature of Upper Ca- 
nada was, that it was the opinion of the judges that that body had exceeded their 
authority in passing it. In proposing the present bill, he did not mean that it 
should be deemed a bill to declare the meaning of the act of 1791, but as a new 
measure of legislation with respect to the disposal of the clergy reserves. In an- 
swer to the question put to him by the right hon. gentleman, he did not see how 
the sum to be paid to the Roman Catholic clergy could be limited, unless some 
provision such as was contained in the bill of the colonial legislature for the ta- 
king of a census were adopted; and to such a measure there existed very great 
and grave objections. For, on his part, he could not conceive such a case as that 
the Wesleyan Methodists, for instance, who were far more numerous than the 
Roman Catholics, would not receive a proper proportion of the money. He nei- 
ther proposed to exclude the Roman Catholics from the benefit of the bill, nor to 
specify any particular sum which they were to receive. 

Mr. GOULBURN was not unwilling that adequate provision should be made 
for the Roman Catholic clergy, but if these funds had been assigned by an act of 


avail themselves of every disturbance which took place in Canada to separate 
the connection which existed between that colony and England; and he would 
ask them, whether it could be considered wise or politic to allow a country of 
such extent, and so near to a rival nation, to be exposed to those attempts, and 
to be left with only one Executive for its government? He could not think 
that such would be a politic course, and fur himself he believed that it would 
be wiser to divide Canada into three, and to have for the administration of its 
affairs three Governments, rather than unite the three provinces under one Ex- 
ecutive and one Legislature. But there was one other fact in connection with 
this part of the subject to which he wished to call attention. For one half of 
the year the d.fferent parts of Canada were almost inaccessible to each other, 
and the communication betwixt them was almost completely interrupted. The 
lakes were frozen over, as well as the roads broken up, and if there was to be 
only one Legislature, the members, in many instances, would be unable to at- 
tend. Disturbances, too, might break out in the distant parts of the country, 
‘and if there was but one Executive, the greatest difficulties would be felt in 
carrying into effect the measures necessary for their suppression. On this part 
of the subject he begged to refer to an authority whose opinions he was sure 
| would be received with deference and respect on both sides of the house. He 
| alluded to Chief Justice Robinson. In the pamphlet which Chief Justice Ro- 
binson had published, and in which he strongly protested against the union of 
the two provinces, it was said—** No person who, like myself, has been for 
nearly 30 years traversing annually a large portion of Upper Canada, can possi- 
bly persuade himself that the great ends of civil government—safety and con- 
venience—can be reasonably provided for under such an arrangement. If it 
be attempted, the change cannot last. The inconveniences to which it would 
give rise could scarcely be overstated.” ‘That was strong language ; but, in 
acdition to the testimony of Chief Justice Robinson, he would beg to remind 
the noble lord, the Secretary for the Colonies, of a despatch of August, 1839, 
from Lord Seaton, in which the union of tle provinces was not less emphatical- 
ly condemned. In a despatch dated August 19, 1839, Lord Seaton said— 
*T should further recommend that the governor or viceroy be empowered to 
appoint a deputy-governor to reside at Toronto, and form an executive 
councit to transact the business of the districts to westward of Midland Dis- 
trict, under special instructions from the governor or viceroy.” 
The population was 1,100,000 ; of these"450,000 were French Canadians ;— 
a most formidable minority. The plan of the noble lord was to draw an equal 
number from each province. Be it recollected that the minority of the French 
Canadians was 450,000. Let them hear, then, Lord Durham on the character 
of this minority. He would not dwell at length on it, as he could not quote 
the authority of Lord Durham. He regarded thet mission as very unfortunate 
for Canada, very unfortunate for England, and above all, very unfortunate for 
the nuble Lord himself. It was then, he thought, utterly impossible that one 
executive could govern an empire so extensive. ‘There was no instance in 
history of such an amalgamation of two distinct kingdoms of such vast extent. 
He was confirmed in that view of the case by the showing of Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Fox. With regard to the report of Lord Durham he contended. that it 
was a tissue of misrepresentations. In that report, however, Lord Durham 





Parliament for a particular purpose, from the benefit of which the Roman Ca- 
tholics had been expressly excluded, it became a great question whether they 
were authorized to make a new appropriation of the funds, ard that, too, in fa- 
vour of the Roman Catholics. (Hear, hear.) As the measure, however, was 
one of considerable detail, he would not enter into its discussion at present. 
Lord J. RUSSELL observed that though these lands were not intended by the 
act of 1791 for the Roman Catholic clergy, yet they were not like funds appli- 
cable to the maintenance of the clergy of the church of England, or of the 
church of Scotland. A great portion of the land was wild and had not answered | 
the object for which they had been reserved. If, then, the intention of the legis- 


the Pasliament of the present day to make a new and better provision of the 
funds derivable from the lands. 
Mr. PAKINGTON concurred in thinking it desirable to settle this question, 
and certainly did not intend to oppose the bill in its present stage, but must guard 
himself against being supposed to assent to the propositions of the noble lord.— 
He could only observe that this distribution of these funds, which were very 
small, amongst all the various sects, was calculated, he feared, to impede the 
progress of scund religion in the province. The church of England in Upper 
Canada was the most destitute church, perhaps, in the world, while the Roman 
Catholic church in Lower Canada was, perhaps, the richest. Might not the 
latter give a portion of its wealth to the professors of its faith in the other 
province ? 
Leave was then given to bring in the bill. 
House of Commons, May 29. 

CANADA GOVERNMENT BILL. 
Lord J. RUSSELL moved that the order of the day for the house resolving 
itself into committee on the Canada government bill be now read. 
Mr. GOULBURN presented a petition which he had only received two 
hours before, signed by 39,000 inhabitants of Lower Canada, praying the Louse 
not to pass the bill, and complaining that no measures had been taken to ascer- 
tain the opinions of the Lower Canadians on the question of union, as the 
Special Council could not be considered as representing them. 


Mr. PAKINGTON then rose to move the amendment of which he had given 











the judges, included in the act of 1791. Now, the grounds of including 
Roman Catholics in this bill were grounds of public policy, which ought 
not to be overlooked on an occasion of this kind. ‘These grounds were | 
first, that the Roman Catholic clergy would not, but for the bill, par- | 
take of any separate provision in Upper Canada, as they~did in the 
Lower Province by the ancient French laws which had been recognized by Great 
Britain, and by which they had a right to tithes. In Upper Canada the Roman 
Catholic clergy had no provision or estates except what was allowed thein by the | 
Crown. That was the first reason why they should not be excluded from this | 
bill. The next reason was, that the Roman Catholic clergy in Upper Canada | 
had shown themselves peaceful, and attached to the interests of Great Britain, | 
and had appeared during the late disturbances exceedingly loyal in all circum- 
stances. ‘Then it was clear that any law which excluded them from some parti- 
cipation in the proceeds of these lands would be regarded in the colony as very 
partial and unjust. ‘These reasons liad met with very general concurrence in the 
province, and with the exception of a few individuals who felt very strongly on 
the question, he did not know that the members of the Church of England there 
had objected to the provision mn favour of the Roman Catholic clergy. In mak- 
ing those provisions, however, there were some very incorfrenient clauses in the 
Upper Canada Bill. The first of these was one for the formation of a commis- 
sion, by which a new census, first of the Church of England and the Church of 
Scotland should be taken from time to time, and next a census every four years of | 
members of other denominations. Now it appeared to him that if they were to 
settle the question, it was better to settle it finally at once, and he could not but 
think that such a plan would create great debates, and disputes, and rivalry ; as 
to who were meinbers of the different denominations, and as tothe relative num- | 
bers of them. Another provision was rather objectionable on account of the 
dovbt which must hang upon its interpetration, with regard to those whu, by the 
canons of the Church of England, were entitled to receive the sums to be set 
apart for the clergy of the church. With regard to the Scotch Church there was 
a well known body who had authority and were competent to receive their por- 
tion. With regard to the other denominations it was proposed that the governor 
and council should have the power of distribution. He (Lord J. Russeli) there- 
fore proposed that power should be given to the governor to sell or alicnate in 
fee simple the lands of the clergy reserves. It must be observed that these 
lands, and the funds arising froin the sale of them, were chargeable with the 
payment of the sums which now were distributed by the Crown to the ministers | 
of various denominations, and to the payment of which the faith of the Crown, 
as Sir George Arthur had observed, was pledged 
by far was £7,000 paid to Ministers of the Church of England. 
that the whole of these sums should be defrayed out of the casual and territocial 
revenues, but that the charge should continue only during the lives of the pre- 








sent recipients. When the charge ceased, he should propose that one-fourth of | 


the proceeds of the lands should be given to the Church of England, and that 
having been received by the Receiver-General it should be paid to the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, which having the Archbish- 
op of Canterbury at its head, and having been in the practice for more than a 
century of distributing funds in the colonies, seemed well suited for this duty. 
He proposed to give a certain portion of the money to be distributed by the 
Presbyterian synod, representing the Church of Scotland and other classes of 
Presbyterians in the province. With respect to the remainder of the proceeds, 
he intended to provide that they should be distributed to any denominations of 
Christians hitherto receiving any support or payment out of the revenues of the 
colony, or casual and territorial revenues of the Crown, for the purposes generally 
of religious worship and the maintenance of buildings for religious worship. He 
did not think thatthe house could very well adopt the definition of the different 
denominations of Christrians laid down in the act of the colonial legislature,which 
spoke of those which were recognized by the constitution and laws of the province 
On referring to the constitutior it appeared that the churches of England and 
Scotland alone were actually recognized ; and with respect to the laws many of 
them were passed merely to enable persons to make affirmation instead of oath ; 
or for the purpose of exempting certain sects from the militia, on account of con- 
acientious scruples to the taking up of arms, or for similar objects, and they did 
not appear to recognize the various sects in any other way. Seeing, then, the 
impossibility of obtaining any exact definition ofthese sects, he thought it better 
to leave the last portion of the fund to be distributed by the Governor-General 
Of course, if this proposition were adopted, the whole questions which had led 


notice. He was duly sensible of the great difficulty and the great importance 
of the subject, and he approached it with no feelings of presumption, but with 
very great reluctance, and solely under a paramount sense of public duty. He 
could not consent to the bill her Majesty’s ministers had brought into that house. 
He was not prepared to say that at a future period the union of the Canadas 
might not be practicable, but at present he believed that union would be fraught 
with danger, and would be highly impolitic. Entertaining these feelings, he 
considered it to be the most straightforward and manly course explicitly to state 
his views, and the reasons by which he had been influenced to move the amend- 
ment. Atthe same time he must add, he did not think he should have adopt- 
ed this course had he not found, on investigating this subject, that the views he 
entertained had been supported by the greatest and most illustrious statesmen 
of othe: days who ever adorned that house or did honour to the country; and 
had he not also found he was supported in those views by, he would not say all, 
but by alarge majority of those public officers who, at various times, had held 
authority in the Canadas up to the present time, and under the present admin- 
istration. In stating the views by which he was influenced upon this subject, 
he would not be tempted to deviate into any lengthened comments upoa the 
history of Canada for the last few vears: neither would he dwell upon the 
various causes that had led to the late rebellion, and which had caused that | 
great destruction and unhappy state of disturbance which had now rendered it 
imperative that the imperial parliament should interfere to settle the affairs of 
Canada. He did not approach thejsubject with any party spirit. He did not 
wish to infuse into his address any more of party feeling than he could avoid, 
but he entertained the opinion which he had expressed on a former occasion, 
that the rebellion which had occurred in Canada was mainly aud cssentially to 
be attributed to the bad policy of her Majesty's government. His decided | 
opinion was, that had it not been for the false system of conciliation adopted by 
her Majesty’s government, had it not been for their long-continued system of 
oppressing the loyal inhabitants and encouraging the democratic and rebell'ous 
in Canada—{hear, hear]—had it not been for their bad and false policy alto- 
gether, the rebellion never would have occurred, and the distracted state of that 
country would not have now called for the interference of the Imperial Legis- 
lature. Entertaining these opinions, it would be no matter of surprise that he 
should regard with distrus; any measure brought forward by her Majesty's Go- 
vernment for the purpose of healing those wounds which had been caused by 
their own short-sighted policy. At the same time he did not for a moment 
mean to impute to the government that they were acting with any duplicity or 


Of these the greatest sum | insincerity. He believed that the noble lord the Secretary for the Colonies was 
He proposed | acting in perfect good faith in the objects he wished to attain. It had been fre- 


quently stated that the time had now arrived when the Canadas ought to be se- 
parated from the parent country. He did not believe that the noble lord enter- 
tained such an opinion—he could not suspect the noble lord of acting upon 
| any such disingenuous policy. He believed that the objects intended to be 
attained by the noble lord were the same as his own, but the bill on the ta- 
ble, he fully believed, would greatly tend towards that injurious end.-~ 
The objects which he held to be specially the duty of that house to attempt 
to secure, were, in the first place, to legislate for the good government and 
welfare of the Canadas ; in the second place, to maintain inviolate the connec- 
tion between the Canadas and the parent state, which was the earnest desire 
of the loyal portion of the inhabitants of the provinces ; and he was perfectly 
certain that that the noble lord would join heartily with him in desiring the at- 
tainment of his third object, which was to provide for the welfare and prosperi- 
ty of the loyal portion of the people of Canada; the majority of whom were 
resident in the Upper Province.. These were his objects. He believed that 
the bill of the noble lord then on the table of the house, would be fatal and de- 
structive to the whole of them. His first objection to the bill of the Govern- 
ment was founded on the enormous geographical extent of Canada. It was | 
with him doubtful whether it was possible to govern with advantage so large a 
country by means of one Executive and one Legislature. Was the house 
aware that the length of Canada was not less than 1,500,1,100, and 1,200 | 
miles? Did they reflect that the extent of Canada was nearly as great as that | 
of China—a country which had a population of upwards of 300,000,000 
The length of Canada from east to west was nearly as great as that of the | 
United States from south to north. The length of the boundary line of Cana- | 
da was not less than 1,500 miles. Now, let him refer the house to the dispo- | 
sition which the people of the United States bad shown on recent occasions to 








lature of 1791 had not been attained, he held it to be perfectly competent for | alists. 


spoke of * the excessive inflammation of the passions attending bloodshed and 
civil war’ which existed in that country. The noble Lord also stated in his 
report that never again will the French Canadians look with confidence to the 
British Government; and also, that never again would the British Canadians 
tolerate the French. He (Mr. Pakington) would ask was it right or just to 
add to the loyal population in that country the incumbrance of an ill-disposed 
population? He thonght the experiment was a most dangerous one. It was 


| fallacious, moreover, to estimate the amount of the disaffected merely by the 


number of French names. He had the testimony of Sir George Arthur that 
it was absurd to think that Upper Canada contained a whole community of Loy- 
There was a large number of persons there who had reform on their 

lips, but separation in their hearts. It was tobe recollected too that mone of 
those things of which the Canadians complained had been redressed. The Ca- 

| nadians demanded, in the first place, a responsible Government; in the next 
| place an elective Legislative Council; and ‘hirdly, that all the revenues of Ca- 
| nada should be placed at the disposal of the Legislative body. None of those 
demands had been acceeded to, so that all the ill feeling which led to the late 
outbreak would still continue. The honourable member then referred‘ to the 
despatches of Sir Francis Head, to show that he was oppeseéd to a union of the 
C.nadas, as proposed by the present bill. Mr. Poulett ‘Thomson !lkewise was 
| almost as strong, judging from the tenor of his despatches, thoagh of course he 
did not so express himself. The junction of the Canadas would be the fruitful 

| cource of animosity and religious dissension, and the ultimate cause of the des- 
truction of the Protestant Church in Canada. (Hear, tiear.) He considered 
| that the best plan would be to go back to the system of seventeen hundred 
and seventy-four, and rule Lower Canada by a Governor and Council. He 
repelled the assertion as altogether unfounded, viz: that the Canadians were 
anxious to have a union of the provinces; he believed such was not the fact, 
and that was proved by the petition presented by his Right Hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Cambridge , that petition was signed by 40,000 
Canadians, and prayed that the present bill might not pass intoalaw. [Hear.] 
if he should stand alone he would oppose the bill to the utmost of his power. 
Mr. PAKINGTON further said, another most important point was the mode 
in which the Governmeut distributed its patronage. Who was unacquainted with 








| the gallantry of Capt. Drew, exhibited at a most critical period? Yet he had 


been treated with utter neglect by the Government. [Hear.] As to the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Robt. Baldwin to the office of Solicitor-General, he (Mr Paking- 
ton) would say nothing against that individual ; but every one knew the position 
which he had occupied at the breaking out of the rebellion in Upper Canada. 
Passing, then, to the Legislature of Upper Canada, the House of Assembly had 
now sat for upwards of four sessions: during every one of these sessions they 
had turned their attention to the subject of an union. In 1837 the Legislative 
Council and the House of Assembly concurred in a general address against the 
project. The governor’s answer was—‘‘ Her Majesty’s Government does not 
consider the union of the two provinces a fit matter to be recommended to the 
consideration of Parliament.” 

In 1838 the Legislative Council of Upper C enada again drew up a very able 
report deprecating the union; and the House of Assembly also, he believed, 
drew up a similar report. In 1839 the subject was egain taken into considera- 
tion by the House of Assembly, who agreed to the project under certain condi- 
tions. In 1840 they again consented to the union, and, the conditions having 
been rejected by Her Majesty’s Government, they passed an address by a con- 


| siderable majority, in which were lsid down as the cond'tious the very same 


terms to which the Government had before refused to accede. The first con- 
dition was, that the seat of Government should be in the upper province. He 
must say, that the course which had been adopted by Her Majesty's Govern- 
mentin referynce to this matter was neither ingenuous, wise, nor politic. 
They knew the importance which the House of Assembly in Upper Canada at- 
tached to this point, yet they cautiously avoided any mention of their intentions. 


| —Mr. P. Thomson had held out that the seat of Government might be one year 


in one province, and the next year in another. ‘This was a system which 
it would be utterly impossible to carry into effect. (Hear.) Justice Robinson 
had said, “'To remove the seat of Government wholly from Upper Canada 
would not only be contrary to the declared sense of the legislature of that co- 
lony, but it would be laying the foundation of certain discontent, and that 
to a degree that could hardly be exaggerated.” If they insisted upon 
fixing the seat of Government at Montreal, they would be withholding from 
Upper Canada the leading condition from which its inhabitants had never 
departed. It was his opinion that grave doubts might be entertained 
whether Mr. Poulett Thomson had not availed himself of the means which his 


| position as Governor-General gave him to obtain a forced consent to this pro- 


posed union from the Legislature of Upper Canada. He thought that he 
was perfectly justified in saying that he could not consider the indication 
given by the Legislature of that province as a proof of its voluntary assent 
:o such a measure. In proof of that pesition, he would not refer to the pamphlet 
of Sir F. Head, on which he had already expressed an opinion (hear), but to the 
speech which had been delivered last year by an able and distinguished public 
officer of Upper Canada, Mr. Hagerman, on this subject. Speaking of the union of 
the two provinces, Mr. Hagerman, then Attorney-General, said, ** So strongly do I 
feel the fatal consequences of this measure, that were I permitted to approach 
my gracious Sovereign, I would on my bended knees implore her Majes.y to with- 
hold her assent from it.” And yet after that speech it now appeared ‘that Mr. 
Hagerinan felt it incumbent upon him to give his assistance by his vote to carry 
that union into effect. Mr. Sullivan had also made a speech last year against 
this union of the two legislatures ; but this year he had discovered reasons which 
induced him to support it. What construction could he put upon facts like these, 
except that Mr. P. Thomson, as Governor-General, had not used very strong 
measures to overcome the resistance which these gentlemen had intended to of- 
fer to this proposed union? He would merely remind the house that Chief Jus- 
tice Robinson, in his pamphlet, the Bishop of Toronto in his protest, and Mr. 
Hagerman as a member of the Colonial Legislature, had all recorded their strong 
objections to this measure 
The hon. member concluded by moving that the bill be committed that day six 
months 

Mr. WILLIAM GLADSTONE spoke with great ability in support of the 
bill. He admitted that, in the abstract, a union of the two provinces might not 
be the best measure that could be proposed, but to every other position much 
stronger objections appeared. He anticipated much difficulty inthe « orking of 
the measure, and chiefly from Lord Durham's most unhappy declaration in fa- 
vour of “responsible government.” For his own part, he entirely coincided 
with the principles laid down with so much clearness in Lord Jobn Russell's 
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depatch. “Responsible government,” in the sense in which it was understood 
in England, in the Imperial Legislature, was impracticable—a visionary notion— 
in a dependent colony; but he greatly feared that when the United Legisla- 
ture met, responsible government would be demanded on Lord Durham's autho- 
rity that it would — the British counexion and insure British supremacy.— 
Notwithstanding his forebodings of trouble from the cause he had mentioned, 
Mr. Gladstone was fully prepared to support the bill—When there was no plan 
which they were ready to recommend instead of that proposed by her Majesty’s 
Government, it would require in his mind grounds of peculiar force and clearness 
to justify them in entering onthe war of parties on Colonial questions. He for 
one never would consent to take that course unless on grounds which he thought 
peculisrly imperative. On the only occasion on which such a contest took place 
—he did not mean to allude to, more than to name, the Jamaica question—whe- 
ther the Opposition were right or wrong, they thought a great constitutional 
principle involved in it. Next to cases of that description, he could conceive 
nothing more iiportant in reference to all colonies,and particularly with reference 
to the Colonies of England in North America, than that the Legislature and 
Government at home should present to them an united front. Upon any ques- 
tion which gave great room for doubt, he thought that great sacrifices ought to 
be made for the purpose of preserving united action. 

Mr. CHARLES BULLER congratulated the House on the evident determi- 
nation of both sides to discuss the bill without reference to parly interests ; 
though he must say, that Mr. Gladstone’s remarks on Lord Durham’s Report sa- 
voured rather too much of party spirit. He would not then discuss the question 
of responsible government ; which Lord Durham had simply announced as the 
principle on which all countries having representative institutions must be go- 
verned. 

Word it in what way they might, either boldly and intelligibly like Lord Dur- 
ham—-say that if you hope to have representative government work harmonious- 
ly, you must carry on the executive by those persons who have the confidence 
of the majority of the representatives—or involve the meaning in the unintelli- 
gible vagueness which he must charg against his honourable friend, in talking 
of maintaining unity between the Imperial and Colonial Governments, and 
at the same time preserving harmony between them ; in either case they would 
come to the plain common sense truth, that if they wished to govern any colony 
peaceably, they must govern it on principles and by men approved of by the pec- 
ple of the colony, and that otherwise the colony would be a scene of intermina- 
ble confusion and anarchy, such as had followed every attempt to work represen- 
tation without a responsible executive. He gave his cordial assent to the princi- 
ple of the bill ; and treated with the utmost scorn the idea that the high-spirited and 
“highly turbulent British-born people” of Canada would submit to the continued 
deprivation of representative institutions. Hedefended the appointment of Mr 
Robert Baldwin as Solicitor General of Upper Canada, against the attacks of 
Sir Francis Head. He warned the House against mixing up religious questions 
with the affairsof Canada. If the Union were to split on that rock, it would be 
a rock which people here putin its way. 

Mr. HUME considered that the bill would effect some improvement, and 
should go into Committee. 

Mr. COLQUHOUN repeated some of Mr. Pakington’s objections to the bill 
Lord Howick expressed his entire concurrence in the measure. 

Mr. O'CONNELL said that he would only detain the house a few minutes 
His object in rising was to protest against the injustice of this Bill, and, above 
all, against the injustice of attempting to carry it at a period when the people of 
Canada could not be consulted upon it. ‘The first principle of injustice involved 
in the Bill was the unequal representation given to Upper and Lower Canada, by 
which that portion of Canada which was most populous was placed on the same 
footing of representation with the less populous part. The second was the pe- 
cuniary injustice of making Lower Canada, which was not in debt, contribute to 
pay the debt of Upper Caisada, which was considerable. He did not wish to us« 
any strong language, but that seemed something like robbery to make Lower Ce- 
nada responsible for money which she had never spent,and over the management 
of which she had no contro! ; but the worst of all was the period at which it was 
brought forward, when the opinion of the people could not be taken. In Upper 
Canada it was said they had the assent of the Assembly, and he admitted that 
that was a species of popular assent, but it was to be remembered that the coun- 
try had not as yet recovered from that party excitement, the result of those scenes 
of violence which had been brought on by the folly and absurdity of Sir I’. Head ; 
for if he (Sir F. Head) had not been a man utterly destitute of common sense 
{hear, hear J—that insurrection would not have occurred. However, as ther 
was some form of popular assent from Upper Canada, his argument as to that 
was weak ; but as to Lower Canada, there had been no assent at all, for that of 
the council was none. He had but little compassion for the fate of those Cana- 
dians who had the folly and wickedness to be guilty of the double crime of trea- 
son against the Crown and their country, by their criminal and abominable resort 
to open insurrection. Those who broke out into violence deserved everything, 
but a considerable portion of the people must have been innocent, and Heaven 
knew that they had been sufficiently punished by what had happened since. In 
Lord Durham’s report every virtue had been given to the French Canadians ; 
they had been described as a mild, gentle, hospitable, generous, moral, and _ reli- 
gious people ; and yet the Noble Lord had recommended that they sho ild be 
swamped by an union of the two provinces and annihilated as a people. ‘There 
was no opportunity of consulting their wishes now, because there was no popular 
assembly. They had brought in this bill at a period when the people could not 
protect themselves, when they could not be heard; and the petition which had 
been presented by the Right Hon. Gentleman that night seemed to be the only 
effort which they could make to have their opinions registered. The consequence 
must be to mature disaffection, and they were endangering the connection by 
giving them complaints so well founded. He would propose that they should 
re-establish the government of Lower Canada before they carried this bill fur- 
ther. They did not know what might be the effect of acting justly and generously 
towards the Canadian people. That country wanted nothing but good govern- 
ment. An imaginary line divided it from the United States. On one side of that 
line land was worth tivepence an acre, and on the other side it was ten pounds 
per acre. What produced that distinction? The bad government of the one 
and the good government of the other. [Hear, hear.] And, though Hon. Gen- 
tlemen exclaimed against democratic systems of government, it was the five-penny 


land which belonged to the aristocratical government, and the ten-pound land 
which belonged to the democratic government—one side was a desert, the other 
a garden. In conclusion, the Hon. Gentleman said that thiss bill onght not to 


pass till they could consult the people of Lower as well as those of Upper 
Canada. 

Lord J.RUSSELL said—I certainly feel that the government are much indebt- 
ed tothe hon. member for Droitwich for having twice been the means of shewing 
the decided sense of the house in favour of the union of the two provinces of Ca- 
nada. On the present occasion the hon. gentleman refused to go into the question 
but he said eneugh to shew his hostility to the measure ; and in the course of 
that debate the hon. baronet the member for ‘lamworth declared his intention of 
voting in favour of the union. On the present occasion, the hon. centleman has 
gone into the discussion ; but he has not produced such an effect upon the house 
as to induce it to accede to his proposal, and he has brought out the speech of 
the hon. member for Newark more entirely in accordance with the plans of the 
government than the former speech of the hon. baronet the member for ‘Tam- 
worth. (Cheers.) The chief opponent of the union, with the exception of the 
hon. member for Droitwich, is the hon. and learned member for Dublin; but I 
beg the lion. and learned gentleman to recollect that the only alternative proposed 
is the alternative which he would not be disposed to adopt—the continuance of 
an arbitrary government for an indefinite period of time. The hon. and learned 
member has made two objections to the union. The first was tothe inequality 
of the representation in comparison with the population, and the second objection 
was to charging the debt of Upper Canada on the united province. With regard 
to the first, a good answer is, I think, that that provision 1s founded on the repre- 
sentations received from Canada, that in all parts of the American continent It is 
not the habit tu calculate upon the existing state of the population ; but when 
there are vast tracts of land, which are likeiy soon to be peopled, to calculate ra- 
ther on the result of a few years than to found your estimate on the present state 
of things, and that arises from the conviction that otherwise you must in a short 
time make a fresh change. As to the debt which has been incurred by Upper 
Canada, it has been incurred for no unnecessary expense, nor for the sole benefit 
of that province ; butit has been expended on public works, which, if continued 
by the united province, may, by the increased communication vy the St. Law- 
rence, add as much to the prosperity of the lower as the upper province. So 
much has been said about responsible government, and I have stated by opinions 
on that subject so expressly in another form, that it is almost unnecessary that I 
should advert to it now. J only maintain that, with regard to objects sought by 
a majority of the people for their own benefit, ond not infringing on the obliga- 
tions of the crown, or interfering with the authority of that country, it is at once 
injustice and folly not to consult their own views rather than our ‘particular no- 
tions, probably derived from a different state of things existing here. On the 
other hand, I neve: can admit that, where the faith of the crown, is concerned, 
or the interests of the empire are involved, the opinion of the Colonial Assembly 
is to overbear the judgment of the Imperial Parliament and the Executive Go- 
vernment of this country. (Hear, hear.) A general spirit of conciliation will, 
however, in my opinion, be sufficient to remove all practical difficulties. The 
hon. member for Kilkenny has expresced himself strongly in favour of responsi- 
ble government, and vet he found fault with the Assembly of Upper Canada 
when they passed the act for the continuance of their own power. Ido not 

wish to review, with the hou. member for Kilkenny, the question which he has 
raised again abeut the proceeding of 1837; but I am surprised that long before 
t his the hon. member has not been convinced that he is wrong, and not I. (Laugh- 





ter.) If we had yielded to all the propositions that were made in 1837, and had | Physician and Surg. to C 
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allowed Papineau to be Governor in Lower, and Mackenzie Governor in Upper 
Canada, is it not clear that the connection between the countries must have been 
| destroyed? Is it a question which is capable of argument? (Hear, hear.) | 
will only say one word as to an individual who has been mentioned—Mr. Bald- 
win. He has been placed in an important situation by the Governor-General, 
| who says that, though he belongs to the popular party, his sentiments are per- 
| fectly compatible not only with allegiance, but with loyalty and devotion to the 
Crown; and in particular, with regard to the sentiments expressed by me, in 
which the hon. member for Newark has expressed his concurrence, Mr. Baidwin 
states that he entertained no difference of opinion ; he agrees entirely with me on 
the subject of what is called responsible government. I will not detain the 
‘house longer from going into committee. I rejoice that, after so much 
discussion, that country is now in a state in which no excitement of party will 
interfere with this measure; and I will conclude by reading to the house the 
opinion of Sir G Arthur, who has been alluded to as a great authority on this 
subject. (Hear, hear.] He says, “There is a natural anxiety felt to hear the 
result of the Canada Union and clergy reserves bill, but there is no political 
animosity in the country; andI know not that a more auspicious momen: could 
present itself for carrying the details of union into practical effect, if such a 
measure should be decided on by the Imperial Parliament.” 

Mr. Pakington said that in consequence of what passed he would not press his 
motion to a decision. The House then went into committee. 

On clause 4th, which refers to the constitution of the Legislative Council, 
Mr. Charles Lushington moved an rmendment to prevent ecclesiastical persous 
from being summoned to the Council—Rejected, by 83 to 29. Mr. Hume ob- 
jected to the qualification of 500!. for members of the House of Assembly, as 
too high: there ought to be no qualification atall. He divided the Commiittce ; 
aud the clause was carried, by 941027. Mr Hume alsu moved to reduce the 
Civil List to 20,0001.—Rejected, by 88 to 14 

All the other clauses were carried without opposition; the schedules were 
agreed to; the House resumed, and the report is to be received on Monday. 

Flour in Bond 24s. 9d. Cotton dull on the 3d. 

Trade in Manchester was flat. ‘The spinners were pretty well supplied with 
cotton, while the stock in Liverpool was increasing ; prices were somewhat lowcr, 
fair Uplands 5 3-4d. The duty on Flour is still 16s 8d, but would be higher in a 
week. 

TVarliament has rejected the Corn Law Bill by a majority of 126, so that that 
subject is for the present at rest. 

The spring continues highly favourable for the growing crop, and everywhere 
the promise of abundance looks bright. 

Nothing has appeared touching the North Eastern Boundary. Some wecks 
since Lord Russell informed Parliament that the Ministry were reflecting on a re- 
ply to Mr. Van Buren’s proposition. By this ship a special messenger has come 
out with despatches for the British Minister, and it is supposed on the above 
subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has proposed to mak up the deficiency in 
the revenue by an addition to the present duties on imports and excise. 

York Minster was again partially destroyed by fire on the 20th May. 

“Little Vic,” accompanied by Prince Albert, visited the London Race Co {se 
June 15th, and was received with the createst enthusiasm. 

China dates were to Feb. 4th,—no later than have been received at this port 
dir ect. 

The King of Prussia is dead. 

London, June 3.—In Consols for immediate transfer, a further slight advance 
has taken place, the quotations being 92 5-8 to 92 7-8. For the opening the 
current value has been 93 1-4 to 1-2, being also 1-2 per cent better than yester- 
day.—Bank Steck has been steady at 176 1-2; the new Three and a Half per 
cents have risen to 100 7-8 and 101 1-8. Exchequer Bills continue firm at 26s. 
to 28s. premium; and Reduced Three per Cent. Annuities have touched 
91 5-8 7-8. 

Two o’clock—*“ Three per Cent. Consols are 92 
time. Spanish Bonds are 27 1-2, and Shares dull.” 

London, June 3.—Last night the House of Lords was principally occupied 
with the motion of Lord Lyndhurst for the production of papers connected with 
the negotiations relative to the sulphur question. The nvble and learned lord 
entered into an able exposition of the circumstances connected with the case, 
but after an explanation from Lord Melbourne. consented to withdraw his motion 

London, May 28.—On Tuesday the French Chamber of Deputies voted a grant 
of 23,000,000 francs for the improvement of the inland navigation of France, by 
a majority of 211 to 103. 

The plague is frightfully on the increase in Alexandria, and the warlike prepa- 
rations of the Pacha are completely at a stand. 

Courvoisier, the valet, suspected of murdering Lord Wm. Russell, has under- 
gone several examinations this week, and is again remanded 

The Bank of England this morning issued their periodical notice of granting 
loans, to be repaid on the 16th July, at 5 per cent. 

London, June 3—In bis communications with M. Guizot respecting the surren 
der of the ashes of Buonaparte, we observe that Lord Palmerston gives him the 
title of Emperor, which was never acknowledged by this Government before 
even when Lord Palmerston himself was, as now, a member of it. It is also 
known that Buonaparte was deprived of the title by the other Powers when de 
ported to St. Helena. 

London, June 3.—The Buonaparte subscription affair appears to have ended 
in nothing. M. Odillon Barrot has backed out, and having announced in a letter 
to the Courier Francais that he had no idea of disputing the amount, but that his 
objection only applied to the mode of its application, a resolution was passed by 
the Committee that no further steps should be taken. 
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The Chamber of Deputies on Monday, after some discussion, azreed to the 
projet de loi, granting an additiona: credit of 540,000 francs for the blockade oi 
Buenos Ayres. The French Government, added M. Thiers, intended to send a 
superior agent to La Plata,who, it was hoped, would restore harmony, a moment 
disturbed in that quarrer. 


The Chamber of Deputies on Tuesday adopted the Ministerial project of law 


committee, raising the sum from one to two millions of francs, and proposing that 
an equestrian statue in honour of the Emperor should be erected in a conspicu 
ous situation. 

Some of the journals affect to disbelieve tha account of the death of the 
| King of Prussia ; but at all events the news had been received by the French Go- 
vernment by telegraph, from the French Minister at the Germanic Diet of Frank- 
fort. 

Algiers —The most important fact derived from the Paris papers of 
Monday, is that the recent expedition to Algiers has turned out a failure. ‘The 
journals contain various statements upon the subject, but it is unnecessary to 
recapitulate them, as the letter from our Paris Correspondent affords an accurate 
representation of the exact position of affairs.—London, June 3. 

From our own Correspondent. 

Paris, June 1.—There is but one opinion in Paris in regard to the manner in 
which the late campaign against Abd-el-Kader has been conducted. The jour 
nals of every colour admit that the result 1s deplorable, and openly accuse Mar 
shal Valee of incapacity. Notwithstanding the magnificent bulletins on which 
French vanity has fed for the last month, it is now clear that the followers of 
Abd-el-Kader are masters of the open country—that the much talked of victo- 
ries of the French have only led to the occupation of one solitary spot in the in- 
terior by a handful of the invading army. ‘Torelievethese the battles must be 
fought over again with diminished resources. The Arabs will have ample time 
to destroy the military route which Marshal Valee is represented as having tra 
ced across the Atlas, and fortifying the passes more strongly than before Real- 
ly this is a disgraceful business for the parties engaged in it, particularly for M. 
Thiers, who drew out the plan of the campaign. The sons of Louis Philippe 
alone have distinguished themselves. Nothing could be more gallant than the 
bearing of the Duke of Orleans, nothing more spirited than the conduct of his 
brother the Duke of Aumale. Both fought in the foremost ranks, both carried 
off the palm for bravery in the estimation of the army. 

Marshal Valee must be recalled, but who is to succeed him. LBugeand is per- 
haps the only man in France who has the qualities requisite for a successful com- 
petition with Abd el-Kader. 

London, May 29.—Letters from Naples state that the differences between the 
English and Neapolitan Governments are not so easily arranged as was expect- 
ed. England demands not only an abandonment of the contract, but a large in- 
demnity, and, in addition, compensation for several Maltese subjects imprisoned 
by order of the King. 

According to the advices from Rome of the 19th ult., all the attempts to excite 
the people of Sicily to revolt against the Government had completel, failed. ‘The 
King and Queen of Naples were proceeding on their tour through that island, 
and had already visited Palermo, Messina, and Syracuse. 

War-Office, May 22.—13th Lt. Drags —],.J. H Allgood, Gent., to be Cor 
by p. v. Hole, who rets. 70th Ft.—Ass’t. Sur. J. Maharg to be Surg., v. Kem 
lo, dec. Ass’t. Surg. J. W. Chambers, M. D., from the Staff, to be Ass’t. Surg. 
v. Maharg. 94th—Lt. W. C. Seton to be Capt. by pur. v Spiller, who rets 
Ens. R. Bruce to be Lt. by p. v. Seton—H. J. Wahab, Gent., to be Ens. by p 
v. Bruce. Hospital Staff—K C. Anderson, M. D., to be Ass’t. Sure. v. Cham- 
bers, appt. to 70th Ft. Rl. Mil. Asylum—F. H. Byrne, Gent. to be Quar Mas 
vy. Brownson. 

Erratum in the Gaz. of Sth inst —For Asst. Surg. D. Maclachtan, M. D., to 
be Surg. to Chelsea Hospital, read Assist.-Surg. Daniel Maclachlan, M. D. to be 





for bringing home the remains of Napoleon, but rejected the amendments of the 
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helsea Hospital. 


Office of Ordnance, May 21. Ri. Reg. of Art’y.—Sec. Capt. H. Morgan to 
be Capt. v. Charleton, placed on the Ret. List.—First Lt.G W. Bingham to be 
Sec. Capt. v. Morgan—Sec. Lieut. R. P. Radcliffe to be First Lieutenant, v. 
Bingham. 

War-Office, May 29—10th Lt. Drag.: Cor. J. Wilkie to be Lt. by p. v. Caven- 
dish, who rets.—J.W. Roberts, Gent., to be Cor. by p., v. Wilkie. Ist Ft. Gds.- 
| Ens. & Lt. G. J F. Viscount Cantilupe to be Lt. & Capt. by pur. v. Lautour,who 
| retires—the Hon. Humble D. Ward tobe Ens. and Lt. by p. v. Lord Cantilupe. 
| 2d Foot—Ens. F. Connot to be Lt., without pur., v. Halkett, dec.—W. J. Old- 

ham, Gent., to be Ens., v. Connor. 3d—Ens. A. H. Robson to be Lt. b pur., 
| v. Beers, prom. in 80th Ft —G. T. Downing, Gent., to be Ens. by p.,v. Fa 
| 5th—Assist.-Surg. H. Mackey, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg., v. Hall, 

promoted in 60th Ft. 17%th—Ens. J. J. Hamilton, from 75th Ft., to be Ens., v. 
Knox, who exch. 27th—Assist.-Surg. J. Gillice, from the Staff, to be Assist.- 
Surg., v. Fry, app. to the 31st Ft. 3lst—Assist.-Surg., G. B. Fry, M.D., from 
_ 3 ia to be Assist.-Surg., v. Ayre, dec. 4ist—Ens. A. Ww. Smith to be 

4t., without pur., v. Stoddart, dec.—H. H. M‘Kenzie Fleming, Gent., to be 
Eas., v. Smith. 47th—Lt. J. W. Crowdy to be Capt. by p., v. Mitchell Innes, 
who ret.—Ens. R. J. Elrington to be Lt. by p.,v. Crowdy—C. C.W. Domville, 
Gent., to be Ens. by p., v. Elrington. 60th—Assist.-Surg. T. Hall, from 5th 
Foot, to be Surg., v. Lamond. 61st—Lt. T. H. Burgh, from 99th Foot, to be 
Lt., v. Hamilton, who exch. 75th—Ens. E. W. J. Knox, from 17th Ft., to be 
Ens., v. Hamilton, who exch. 80th—Lt. P. G. Beers, from 3dFt., to be Capt. 
by p., v. Smyth, who ret. 97th—Capt. W. Macleane, from h. p. Unatt., to be 
Capt., vice Donald M‘Intosh, who exchanges, receiviug the difference— 
Lieutenant Robert Colvill to be Captain by purchase, vice Macleane, who 
rets.—Ens. W. Murray, to be Lieut. by p., v. Colvill—A. E. Williams, Gent., 
to be Ens. by p., v. Murray. 98th—Capt. C. Blackett, from h.-p. 7th Lt. Drags. 
to be Capt., v. Br.-Maj. John M‘Phail, who exchs.—Lieut. S. W. Russell to be 
Capt. by p.,v. Blackett, who rets.—Ens. S. E. Rolland to be Lieut., by p., v. 
Russell—Gent. Cadet P. F. Hussey, from Ri. Mil. Col., to be Ens. by p., v- 
Rolland. 99th—Lieut. W. J. Hamilton, from 61st Foot, to be Lieut. v. Bur h, 
who exchs. Ceylon Rifle Reg.—Sec. Lieut. C. T. Smith to be First Lieut. y 
p., v. Burriss, who rets.—W. Brett, Gent., to be Sec. Lieut. by p., v. Smith.— 
Cape Mounted Riflemen—Assist.-Surg. J. C. Minto, from the Staff, to be Assist.- 
Surg. Unatt.—Brevet Lieut.-Col. C. C. Dixon (Superintend. of Hospitals at 
Chatham) to be Li.-Col. without p. Brev.-Capt. C. Blackett, 98th Foot to be 
Maj. in the Army. Capt. W. Macleane, 97th Foot, to be Maj. in the Army; 
Jan. 10, 1837. Hospital Staff—To be Assist.-Surgs. to the Forces—W. Purdon, 
M.D., v. Minto, app. to Cape Mounted Riflemen. J. Summers, M.D., v. Mackey, 
app. to5th Foot. W. G. L. Staunton, Gent., v. Gillice, app. to 27th Foot.— 
Mem.—The exchange between Lieut. Knight, 12th Foot, and Lieut. Elwes, 
upon half-pay, 90:h Foot, on 15th November i833, is without the difference, 
Lieutenant Knight having repaid the sum he received upon that exchange.— 

War-Office, June 2.—Brev.: to be Lt.-Col. in the Army, Mj. C. J. Deshon, 
of the 17th Ft.; Nov. 13. To be Mjs. in the Army: Cpt. G. D. J. Raitt, of 
the 2d Ft. Cpt. J. G. S. Gilland, of the 2d Ft. Capt. I. Darley, of the 17th 
Ft. Cpt. O. Robinson, of the 2d Ft.; Nov. 13. ‘To be Lé.-Col. in the E. I. 
only : Mj. J. S. H. Weston, of the 31st Bengal Native Inf.; Nov. 13. To be 
Mjs. inthe E.T. only: Cpt. Sir A. Burnes, of 21st Regt. of Bombay Native Inf. 
July 23. Cpt. C. Hagart, of the Bombay Inf. (Act. Dep. Adj. Gen.) Cpt. J. 
Outram, of the Bomb. Inf. Cpt. W. Wyllie, of the Bomb. tof (Act. Assist. 
Adj. Gen.) ; Capt. W. Coghlan, of the Bomb. Aril. ; Nov. 13. 

Married,—On the 3rd inst., by the Rev. Benj. Cronyn, Rector of London, U. €., Wm. 

Me nry Kenny, Esq., her eet 73 Reg’t, to Mary, only daughter of the late Lieut. Col. 
Claye Watson, F. 1. C. S. of Southwetl, Nottinghamshire. 


Married—On the 18th inst., by the Rev. Mr. Balch, C. Clugh, Esq., to Miss Tuffnell 
daughter of Wm. Tuffnell, Esq., of this City. 
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The Great Western arrived yesterday morning, bringing our regular London 
files to the 3d inst. and Bristol papers to the 4th. She is as usual crowded with 


passengers, and notwithstanding constant head winds has made her passage in @ 
fortnight. 








The political intelligence of the greatest moment relates to the affairs of France 
in Algiers, where her arms have met with fresh reverses from the indomitable 
Arabs. Genl. Valee and all the troops with him were obliged to fall back upon 
Algiers after sustaining much loss. The troops however behaved well, and the 
two sons of Louis Philippe acted with heroic bravery. Abd-el-Kader has posses- 
son of the entire open country, while his invaders are obliged to confine them- 
selves to fortified places. ‘The French general it is supposed will be recalled. 

The King of Naples is impracticable, and it is said has broken off the negotia- 
tions and declared the mediation of France at an end. We cannot believe huw- 
ever, that he will long hold out in a cause so indefensible, especially when he is 
s:riously threatened with the vengeance of England. Austria we should ima- 
gine will not permit him to bring on a war in the Italian peninsula with any 
power. 

Parliament has been actively engaged on several interesting subjects, but the im- 
portance of the proceedings in relation to Canada has obliged us, to-day, to give 
our chief attention to them. A Clergy Reserves Bill has been brought in anew 
by Lord John Russell, by which a new division of the clergy property is proposed. 
The whole is to be divided into four parts—one fourth to be given to the Church 
of England, one fourth to the Church of Scot!and, and the remaining two fourths tobe 
divided among other denominations of Christians, including Catholics. The Bill 
met with some opposition, but will nevertheless be carried through the House of 
Commons at any rate. In the Lords its fate may be doubtful, but only doubtful, 
and we incliae to the belief that it will in some shape prevail. Many have con. 
scientious objections to awarding any portion to the Catholics; others conceive 
it, as it is, contrary to the spirit and letter of the act of 1791, but the loyalty, 
gallantry, and good conduct of her Catholic Majesty’s subjects during late trou- 
bles, will go far towards softening down those objections. It may be satisfactory 
to the Catholics to know, that their highly meritorious services are fully known 
and appreciated in the parent country. 

On the 29th ult. the house went into committee on the Union Bill. It was 
opposed by Mr. Pakington in along and able speech, a copious abstract of which 
we peresent to our readers, as well as a sketch of the whole debate. Mr. P. it 
will be seen withdrew his motion so as to allow the bill to go to the committee. 


The Bill is therefore safe and will pass in the Commons without much altera- 


tion 





; Onthe 24th of May Mr. Villiers renewed his motion, a repeal of the Corn 
Laws. It did not create much interest and was lost by a vote of 300 to 177, 
leaving a majority of 123. 

The season in Great Britain is most promising ; fruit will be abundant and 
corn crops are every where in good order ; in short the bounty of providence is 
the theme of universal thankfulness and gratulation. ‘The demand for continen- 
tal grain is therefore lessened, the bullion in the bank is re-accumulating and good 
times are once more approaching, the effects of which will be as visible here as 
on the opposite side of the Atlantic. 





York Minster has again very narrowly escaped destruction. 
on this occasion exceeds that of the former fire. 
destroyed and the bells have fallen to the ground 
ever can be again repaired. 

The Act of Parliament to prevent Timber ships from carrying deck loads has 
been renewed for two years. 

Her Majesty has held another splendid Drawing Room, and her birth day was 
| joyfully observed. She, as well as Prince Albert, are very popular. 

Passengers in the steam-ship Great Western, from Bristol.—J S Caldwell, G 

Harmony, Capt Hon C Cotton, E Hill, Hon H Bertin, Lieut A B Parker, P 
| Schenly, T Davy, M Cob Las Tossa, W Smith, J Martin, jr. B Rush, T M Har- 
| rison, Mr Eowell, H Jenkins, S Jewett, J Wright, J Pegg, Mr J Wolfe, H 
| Schroeder, S Charlesworth, Do Rem Lemanin, A M Austin, W Roberts, F Ro- 
| berts, Mr Murray, F Cuapman, Col Lascelles, J Tanner, M Briminer, Miss But- 
| ler, B Frost, Charlotte Sterling, DS Kennedy, L Valet-—C Anderson, serv’t ; 
| J Magans, do ; Mr Caldwell, Capt H Sutton, M Darar, Lieut Fred Lang, J Green, 

D Stuart, E Hall, C Herring, M A de Barcourts, C James, W J Henwood, @ 
| Malewash, W A Tegater, Rev J Lowell, F Lowell, L Smith, P A Jewitt, J J 
Irwin, J Wolfe, J E Doyle, J Bogland, J K Schroeder, E De Peyster, Mrs Reni 
| Lemanin, F Griswold, S. and R. Roberts, Lt Gen Morray, Jemima Murray, Col. 
Boller, AS Byrne, Jane Tanner, Eliza Brisniner, B Wiggins, J H Widets P G 

Wirterhoff, Wm Gordon, J H Tricht; Servants—J Chittenden, J Salt, J de 
Vere, Mary Baker, Susan Harris, Mary Hopkins, E Edwards, Kitty Hare. 


The damage done 
The fine old belfry was nearly 
The venerable building, how- 
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THE SEPOY MUTINY AT BARRACKPORE. 
[Abridged from an interesting narrative in the Oriental Herald.} 

The Commander-in Chief’s ultimatum was to the effect that all just complaints 
should be heard and redressed, but that an unconditional submission must first 
take place, as it was impossible for Government to treat with men in arms, and if 
they did not lay them down, they would be compelled to do so: these terms, 
which under the cizcumstances were just what they should have been, having 
been rejected, and the Sepoys positively refusing to lay down their arms, the offi- 
cer returned at full speed ; a round was, after a short interval, fired from the bo- 
dy-guard guns. On this, the signal agreed upon for the attack, the artillery in 
the park in the rear of the 47th’s lines immediately opened a thundering cannon- 
ade on the mutineers, from the intervening trees, huts, &c. Not a gunof them 
could have been visible from the spot by the body of the mutineers, though they 
could not have been ignorant of their vicinity, their outlying sentries being with- 
in a few yards of their muzzles. Peal now followed peal, and the smoke rose in 
dense columns high above the surrounding woods. Our line steadily advanced 
towards the mutineers, and exhibited a brilliant and imposing sight. The muti- 
neers’ courage, which held to this point, now failed them ; they wavered, broke, 
threw down their arms, divested themselves of their coats, clothing, and accoutre- 
ments, and fled, on the ‘“‘sauve qui peut” principle, in different directions : one 
body of the fugitives took to a road leading to a pe on the Hoogly, and were 
pursued at full speed, and soon overtaken by the body-guard, whose swords I 
could observe flashing and brandishing over their heads ; nevertheless I believe 
very few were cut down by them, as, with becoming humanity, and from some 
degrees of brotherly feeling, they preferred taking them prisoners. A greater 
number fled for shelter into groves and villages at the back of the burying-ground 
whilst many, terrified and bewildered, lay dow in the rice cultivation ; company 
after company of H. M.’s 47th were sent after them at double-quick time, whilst 
the Royals threw out parties to intercept their retreat in other directions ; these 
parties plunged into the groves, and a smart firing immediately proclaimed that 
the work was going on. 

Two instances of that indiscriminate fierceness to which Europen troops when 
excited are prone to give way, bordering, however, on the ludicrous, occurred on 
the present occasion. The noise and uproar occasioued by the events I have at- 
tempted to describe, filled the peaceful inhabitants of the neighbouring villages 
with the direst alarm. One of these, a curly-headed timid Bengalee, abandoning 
himself to his fears, was endeavouring to fly the scene of strife, when he was 
met by an European soldier, who was on the point of bayonetting him: an offi- 
cer, who was near, interfered, and earnestly entreated that he might be spared, 
urging that the man in question was no mutineer, or even Sepoy, but a quiet Ben- 
adiee villager! “ Plase your honor,” said Pat, in a rich Munster brogue, and ina 
confident justificatory tone, “the fellow’s as black as your hat ;” nothing more 
than colour being requisite, in his opinion, to constitute a mutineer, and justify a 
case of homicide. Another was the following: One of the soldiers of the Roy- 
als, when roaming about, flushed and excited, came suddenly on the Subadar 
commanding the quarter-guard of one of the well-affected regiments, to the great 
alarm and astonishment of the native ofticer, who was probably at some distance 
from his men. The soldier bore down upon him at the charge, and was about 
then and there, without more ado, to transfix him. The astonished officer shout- 
ed, retreated, begged a parley, shewed his medals of service, and did and said all 
that it may be supposed alarin would prompt a respectable man to do, in such an 
unpleasant predicament ; few, unless good cause can be shown for it, liking to be 
run through the body. Fortunately, his manner and appearance had some effect 
upon the infuriated soldier, who immediately changed his mode of attack from the 

rson to the property of the Subadar, and instead of bayonetting him, snatched 

is gold and silver medals of service from his breast, and coolly walked off with 
them. He did not long, however, escape the punishment due to his offence. I 
was much entertained by the manner in which the native officer, a remarkably fine 
white-headed old veteran described the above occurrence. He was a “ tumba 
jewan,” “a little stumpy fellow,” said he, laughing, “ and at first I could hardly 
believe that he meant to kill me; but I was soon out of doubt on that score, for 
in another second, had I not retreated, he would have had the bayonet through me. 
Yes,” he said, after a pause, “he was ‘ bhot Choota,’—“ very little,” but ‘ burra 
haramzada,’—*“ plenty of the devil in him ;” “in short” he added, by way of sum- 
ming up the matter, in a word, and witha very significant laugh and wink of 
both eyes, “ Irishmaunta,” “‘ He was an Irishman.” 

The unfortunate mutineers, discomfited, and in part exterminated, the 
troops drew off vo their lines. The parade, which half an hour before had exhi- 
bited the compact square of the mutineers, their “ plump” of bayonets gleaming 
brightly in bristling array, was now strewed with scattered arms and accoutre- 
ments, whilst one or two bodies, stiff and stark, “‘ their backs to earth and their 
faces to heaven,” indicated the spot where they had broken; at the same time 
bands of those who had been captured, dejected and crest-fallen, and divested of 
their military dress, were being escorted by troopers to places of imprisonment. 
Close to the spot where the park of artillery had been stationed, and from which 
it opened its fire, the mutineers had placed their rear guard. ‘There lay the body 
of a young Sepoy cut completely in two by a round shot, the bust, with the red 
coat, cross belts, &c., in one direction,—the legs encased in the grey trousers, in 
another: a knife could hardly have effected a more clean and perfect separation 
between the parts. The native soldier in many situations manifests uncommon 
firmness, and an exalted sense of duty. In proof of it I may mention that this 
poor fellow continued to pace up and down within a few yards of the mouths of 
the cannon, whilst pouring their iron hail on himself and his companions. 

A Court-Martial now assembled to try the prisoners ; they made but little de- 
fence ; those that did, pleaded having been coerced by others, and so forth. Of 
two bodies consisting of nearly 100 each, first tried, the whole were found guilty, 
and sentenced to death. Of these, however, 12 only, and those the old soldiers, 
who had the least to plead in excuse of their conduct, underwent the extreme 
penalty of the law ; the rest having had their sentence commuted to working in 
chains on the roads for ife.* The men selected to die were hung ; I was pre- 
sent at the execution, and have seldom witnessed a more painful and impressive 
scene. The troops, European, native, cavalry, and artillery, were formed in 
three sides of an immense square, with ordered arms ; in the centre of the open 
space which would have constituted a fourth face of the parallelogram, was erected 
a lofty gallows, as high as that on which Haman expiated his crimes. All was 
silent for some time, when a slow and melancholy band, consisting of the Provost 
Martial, the executioners, and the criminals, were seen advancing towards the 
gallows. A few minutes of momentous preparation elapsed, a slight stir took 
place, and all was ready. Now burst forth the last strong pleadings for life from 
those unfortunate men. "Tis a fearful thing this launching our fellow-creatures 
by dozens into eternity, though perhaps justified by circumstances, and sanction- 
ed by the forms of Jaw. 

On hearing these cries for mercy, the Sepoys of the battalion near me seemed 
much moved and agitated, and a coughing and spitting, which I am told is indi- 
cative amonst them of feelings of disgust and displeasure, commenced, and ran 
down the whole line ; I felt it to be an anxious moment ;—the cries, however, 
were soon drowned in the long roll of a drum, at which fatal signal the bodies of 
the six mutineers were run up to the beam, and after a few convulsive struggles 
all was over. The troops now broke into open columns of companies, and in that 
order marched past the foot of the gallows, on which, with heads drooping on 
their chests, like a line of sable mutes, the strong-limbed mutineers hung sus- 
pended. As each regiment passed, the bands poured forth the solemn strains of 
the Adeste Fidelis [Portuguese Hymn,] a dirge-like air, admirably adapted for 
such occasions, and which breathes the very soul of melancholy. It is a just ob- 
servation that there is but one step from the sublime to the ridiculous, and of 
this I observed a practical illustration on this occasion. After several regiments, 
European and Native, had passed the gallows, and their fine, full and deep-toned 
bands had ceased, on turning the angle of the square, the Sepoy regiment to 
which I was attached followed, and as it had nothing better in the way of a corps 
of musicians than a dozen or so of drums and fifes, the abrupt transition from the 
soft and mellow tones of the one to the execrable squeak and clatter of the other 
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with his “raw materiel” in the market-place, to burn the quantity of powder pre- 
scribed for such occasions. The preliminaries went off in good style. e 
“carry arms,” ‘ prime and load,” &c. were faultless. Expectation was on 
tiptoe for the finale, when lo! the gallant Commandant, to make the thing 
more impressive, substituted ‘“ Fire a volley” for the solitary word that 
usually trod on the heels of “ Present.” He spoke to an auditory thorough- 
ly Irish, and confident that “ Ire a vaulla” (off with ye) was the order of the 
day, accordingly off they pelted, “ with shouldered arms and charged fusils,” 
under the impression that the noble Captain’s command was obeyed to the 
very letter. 


Endowed Chartists in Great Britain —The recent publication of the last di- 
vision of the report of the Charities Commissioners closes an inquiry which has 
occupied upwards of twenty years, and cost the country at least £200,000. It 


is supposed that the total annual income of endowed charities amount to nearly 
£1,500,000. 


Some one was remarking the other day, at the Atheneum, on the oddity of 
Prince Albert having fixed upon a pair of candlesticks as an appropriate present 
to make to Mr. Davis, the huntsman. ‘ Not at all odd,” said Theodore Hook ; 
it was done in order that he might be always ready to assist his Royal Highness 
to a-light.—Argus. 

George the Third.—When Judge Day returned from India, the minister re- 
presented to George the Third that knighthood would be acceptable, to which he 
thought the Judge entiiled. ‘ Poh, poh,” said His Majesty, ‘I cannot turn Day 
into Knight ; that is impossible.” Atthe next levee, about Christmas, His Ma- 
jesty was again entreated to knight Mr. Day. The King inquired if he was mar- 
ried, and was answered in the affirmative. ‘ Well, well,” said he, “ then let 
him be introduced, and I will work a couple of miracles; I will not only turn 
Day into Knight, but I will make Lady Day at Christmas.” 


“Antimony” is a word, the etymology of which could never be guessed from 
the thing itself. It is, as every one knows, a certain kind of metal. Its. name 
is derived from the French word antimoine, a monk-hater ; or, to explain it pro- 
perly, “against a monk.” ‘This remarkable appellation arose from the doings 
of a German abbot, by name Basil Valentine, who, as the tradition relates, having 
thrown some of the oxidised mineral to the hogs, observed that, after it had seour- 
ed them heartily, they immediately fattened. Therefore, says the story, he ima- 
gined his fellow-monks would grow all the sleeker from a like dose. ‘The expe- 
riment, however, succeeded so ill, that they all died of it ; and the mineral was 
thenceforward called antimoine, anti-monk or antimony. 


Curious Incident.—At the meeting of the Synod of Merse and Teviotdale, 
held here on Tuesday last, while Mr was addressing the assembly, he was 
interrupted by a reverend brother exclaiming, “A mouse has crept into your 
pocket !” Thus interrupted, the speaker thrust his hand into his pocket, but 
owing to trepidation failed in securing the delinquent. A reverend gentleman in 
the same pew then grasped the mouse, which was instantly put to death without 
benefit of clergy. Notwithstanding the sanctity of the place, the solemn nature 
of the meeting, and the fatal catastrophe, the incident itself, together with the 
clerical zeal exhibited against intrusion, excited no small degree of merritnent 
amongst the spectators.— Kelso Chronicle. 

London comprises an area of 70 square miles, or about 9 1-2 miles in diameter, 

and thus assuming a radius of five miles from St. Paul’s Cathedral. Every year 
London is adding to its population that of a city equal to York. The total po- 
pulation of the metropolis is now 1,950,000, and by the end of next year it will 
exceed 2,000,000, and in ten years a population of 400,000 has been added, which 
is as much as the ancient city in the time of Charles the Second. 
Wykeham College, Winchester.—Perhaps the most curious things about the 
chapel are the ancient stall-seats now affixed tu the walls of the chapel. These 
have their seats so fixed upon hinges, that those who sit in them can only main- 
tain their position by balancing themselves with care, and resting their elbows on 
the seat arms ; so that if the monks who used them dropped asleep during ser- 
vice, the seats came forward, and pitched them headlong upon the floor; nay, if 
they only dozed and nodded the least in the world, the hard oaken seat clapped 
against the hard oaken back, and made a noise loud enough to attract the atten- 
tion of the whole audience. Nothing ever was more cleverly contrived to keep 
people awake at church or chapel ; and, no doubt, most of us know where they 
would be especially useful now !—Howitt’s Visits to Remarkable Places. 

The Death of William Rufus.—It is remarkable that, when the late Duke of 
Gloucester was head ranger of the New Forest, a cottager named Purkiss still 
resided upon the spot occupied by his ancestor at the period of the death of Wil- 
liam Rufus by Sir Walter Tyrrel’s arrow. His calling (that of a charcoal bur- 
ner) and condition in life were in all respects similar, having suffered no alteration 
during a lapse of more than six centuries. It seems that a wheel of the identical 
cart used to convey the body of Rufus to Winchester had descended as a heir- 
loom from father to son. When this came to the notice of his royal highness, he 
desired to become its purchaser ; and application was made to Purkiss who ex- 
pressed a perfect willingness to part with the relic, had it been still in his posses- 
sion. But the previous winter was a severe one ; fuel proved scarce and dear ; 
the ancient wheel shared the fate of some old palings surrounding the hotel— 
having blazed up the chimney.—Book of Archery. 














LOBE HOTEL.—The subscriber has recently added to his establishment, the house 
No. 64 Broadway which he has fitted up and furnished appropriately, more particular- 
ly with reference to the accommodation of families and those desirous of having parlors 
attached to their sleeping rooms. A private entrance to No. 64is on Broadway. Also,a 
hall communicating with the hotel. 
The — will be continued on the European plan, which has given so much satisfac- 
tion to all. 
The bathing apartments in the lower part of the house are in readiness for use from 6 
o’clock A. M. till 11 1-2 P.M. 
The proprietor takes this opportunity of returning his most grateful acknowledgments 
to those who have so handsomely patronized him from the first moment he was identified 
with the * Globe,” and pledges himself to endeavor by the most unremitting attention to 
merit a continuance of their kindness. F. BLANCARD. 
New York, May 24, 1840. 

The Boston Courier, Philadelphia U.S. Gazette, Baltimore American, Washington Globe 
and National Intelligencer, Charleston Courier, Mobile Journal, New Orleans Bee and 
True American, Natchez Courier, Louisville Advertiser, Cincinnati Gazette, Montreal 
Gazette, and Quebec Mercury will please give the above advertisement ten insertions in 
their papers, and forward their bills to F. B., through any of their friendsin N. Y., for 
payment. ju20-4t* 


A NEW EXTERNAL APPLICATION !? 
Patronised by the Royal Family and Nobility. 
HARPE’S ROYAL BRITISH CERATES AND LINIMENT.—These preparations are 
deemed the most important discoveries ever brought before public notice. Their 
valuable pasar have been fully proved throughout England ; and although but re- 
cently introduced here, every trial attests their extraordinary powers. A single in- 
stance is selected : 

Dear Sir—Allow me to state my entire confidence in your specific, for the cure of the 
Rheumatism. Having been severely attacked with that disease in my hip and knee, | 
was entirely prostrated, and totally unable to touch my foot tothe ground. By the ad- 
vice of a friend I was induced to try your remedy, and must confess it operated like ma- 
gic ; in one day I was greatly relieved, and on the second I believe perfectly cured, as | 
have not been troubled with it since. Ihave been induced to pen this certificate in jus- 
tice to you and for the benefit of my fellow citizens. Your obedient servant, 

FREDERICK R. LEE, Assistant Alderman of the 17th Ward. 

To Dr. Powell. 


There are five kinds of Cerates, and also a Liniment, each adapted to give prompt 
relief in different diseases and injuries, viz : 

No. 1, Plain ! In cases of Gout, Relaxed Sore throat, Swelled Face and Gums, Deaf- 
ness, Erysipelas, External Inflammation, Boils, Burns, Scalds, Corns, and tender feet 

io. 2, Camphorated ! In Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tic Doloureux, Sprains,Bruises,Cramp, 
Glandular Swellings, Tumors, Whooping Cough, Croup, Chilblains. 

No. 3, Emollient ! For Chapped Hands and Lips, Ulcers, &c. 

No.4, Balsamic ! For Bruises, where the skin is broken, and other open sores. 

No. 5, Sulphurated ! In Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Iteh, Scald Head, &c. 

The Liniment is applicable in all cases where No. 2 is used, but is a more powerful pre. 
paration. Each variety is put up in boxes, of 4 sizes, at 37 1-2 cents, 87 1-2 cents, $1 50 and 
3 50,each. Printed directions and medical advice can be obtained gratuitously from 

J. W. POWELL, M. D., Sole Agent, 
jum. 157 Broadway, N. Y. 

















was most startling and disagreeable. Malgré those disadvantages, however, the 
little black drum-major seemed no way impressed with any painful sense of in- 
feriority, but stratted on with a most magnanimous air, as if animated by the very 
soul of Orpheus himself, his tong sash dangling behind, each alternate leg as he 
rose on his toes thrown out from his body with rectangular energy and precision, 
whilst every now and then a backward glance over his shoulders, directed to his 
dingy subordinates, seemed to say, “ Keep time my lads, for the honour of the 
regiment ; the eyes of the public are upon you.” A few days after this, a sim- 
ilar scene was repeated, and another batch paid the forfeit of their lives. These, 
with the exception of Bindah Tewary, the ringleader, who was afterwards exe- 
cuted, were all who suffered on this sad occasion. 


* In consequence of the good conduct of the Sepoys at the capture of Arracan, they 
were all pardoned. 





Vavieties. 


Curious Prophecy.—An old almanac contains the following prophecy :— 
“ Abut the fyfthe day of November, in the year of grace one thousand eight hun- 
dred and fortye, many childrene will be borne in ye realme of Great Britayne.” 
Laurels. 
Men gaze on brows which laurels bind, 
And long for their repute ; 
But they who wear the foliage find, 
That poison fills the fruit—I. © 
When George III. was being proclaimed throughout Ireland, the Captain of a 
Yeomanry corps in a southern county, anxious to evince his loyalty, turned out 





ENNISON’S latest Premium Refrigerators. Orders received at the office, 150 Fuitone 
street. ma 16-tf. 


YLVESTER & CO., STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKERS, AND OFFICE OF 
EXCHANGE, DISCOUNT, AND DEPOSIT, 156 Broadway, New York, have made 

perfect arrangements to draw upon any part of Great Britain and Ireland, in sums from 
£5 and upwards. 

They Buy and sell uncurrent money of all kinds at the best rates, and attend to Ex- 
change business in its various branches. 

Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, the Canadas, and Europe, for the 
proceeds of which persons can draw at sight, with the interest due. 

Money in large or small sums received on deposit and interest allowed 

Sylvester & Co. respestfully beg to notice that they have no other office but at 156 
Broadway, where they have been established for some years. Letters will meet prompt 
attention if addressed SYLVESTER & Co. 

Dec. 6—tf 156 Broadway, New York. 





7 BIRDS OF AMERICA, from drawings made'in the United States and their Ter- 
ritories, by JOHN JAMES AUDUBON, F. R. 8. 

The particulars ofthe plan of the work may be reduced to the following heads: 

1. The size of the work is royal octavo, the paper being of the finest quality. 

2. The Plates representing the Birds are correctly reduced frm the original drawings 
and are coloured inthe mostcareful manner. 

3. The work will appear in numbers, on the first and fifteenth of every month. 

4. Each number will consist of Five Plates, accompanied with fuli descriptions of 
the habits and localities of the birds, their anatomy and digestive organs, (with occasion- 
ally wood cuts representing the latter,) and will be furnished to subscribers for one dol- 
lar, payable on delivery. 

5. The werk will be published in accordance with a scientific arrangement of the gene 
ra and species, and will complete the Ornithology of our country, itis believedin the 
most perfect manner 

Persons desirous of subscribing to the above work are respectfully requested to apply 
to J.J. Audubon, 86 White street, W. A. Colman, Broadway, New York, J. B. Cheva- 
lier, 72 Dock street, Philadelphia, orto any of the following agents, 

C. C, Little & co., Boston ; Ives & Jewett, Salem Mass.; Francis L. Alten, Bow Bed- 











ford ; P. John Beile,,;Charleston, S.C. jan 258.) 


TORR & MORTIMER, of New Bond street, London, in tendering their acknowledg- 
ments for the very liberal support which they have received since the opening of 
their Branch Establishment in New York, would respectfully intimate the removal of 
the latter from No. 20 Warren street to No. 356 Broadway, two doors above the Carlton 
House ; where they will constantly keep an extensive assortment of new and fashiona- 
ble articles, in Jewellery, Plate, Plated ware, and Table and Dessert Cutlery of the best 
London manufacture. 

S. & M. beg likewise to announce, that they will receive regularly by the steam ves- 
sels, the new Patterns as they are produced from their Manufactory in London ; and 
from the great facilities afforded by these vessels, they will at all times be able to exe- 
cute orders given here, within a couple of months. Jun 13-4t. 

R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, 261 Broadway, entrance in Warren st., continues his prac- 
tice to Diseases of the Eye and Opthalmic Surgery in general. 

From Dr. Elliot’s extensive practice, and the number of patients who cannot be at- 
tended during his office hours, he has obtained the services of Dr. Westmacott, a prac- 
titioner favourably known for some years in this city, a member of the New York Me- 
dical Society, and of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh. 

Dr. W. paid much attent‘o 1. to diseases of the Eye in Paris, and more recently to Dr. 
Elliott’s peculiar mode c. vperation ana reatment. 

Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. Apr. 11. 


J. SYLVESTER’S STOCK AND EXCHANGE OFFICE, is not removed, but con- 

e tinues at No. 22 Wall street, and 130 Broadway, at which office he has been esta- 

blished for the last 15 years. Uncurrent money taken at the lowest market rates, and if 

sent from abroad, proceeds can be drawn for at sight, or remittances be returned accord- 
ing to instructions. 

COLLECTIONS, Notes, and Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, the 
Canadas, and Europe. 

Drafts at sight, for £5 and upwards, payable on any part of England, Ireland, Wales 
or Scotland, can always be obtained, as also Bills on Paris and Hamburg. Persons ata 
distance wishing to send to Europe, have only to remit the amount to S. J. Sylvester, 
with instructions to ensure prompt attention. 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE, Bank of England Notes and all descriptions of Foreign Gold 
bought at the highest price. 

STOCKS, CORPORATION BONDS and other securities bought and sold. All com- 
munications must be addressed S. J. SYLVESTER. 

Dec. 21—tf No 130 Broadway, & 22 Wall street, 


FOR PURIFYING THE SKIN, AND PRESERVING THE COMPLEXION, 

OWLAND’S LOTION. an elegant preparation, equally adapted to the use of those 

suffering under the various forms of Cutaneous Malady, and the preservation of the 
glowing “tints of Beauty,” prefers a claim to general notice, founded on the undeviat- 
ing success afforded by an experience of upwards of eighty years ; combining, in an 
eminent degree, the leading requisites of safety and efficacy. It has acquired with re- 
ference to THE TOILET a reputation in the fashionable world corresponding with its 
utility, and the advantages derived from its use in the maintenance of those peculiar 
graces ever dependent upon the purity, colour, and elasticity of the skin. 

Purchasers of Gowland’ LOTION are respectfully cautioned againstjimitations which 
under various plausible titles assume its properties and virtues. The only Genuine Ar- 
ticle has the name and address of the proprietor—ROBERT SHAW, 33 Queen-street, 
Cheapside, London, engraved on the Stamp affixed over the cork of each bottle, and is 
inclosed in a Work pleasingly illustrative of its subject, entitled ‘‘ The Theory of Beau- 
ty.” All others, in whatever form, are spurious. or sf a . 

Sold retail by all respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders in the principal Cities 
of the Union, in bottles. Jy. 27—eowly* 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
VHE Steamship GREAT WESTERN, James Hosken, R. N., commander, 1249 tons, 
450 horse power, is appointed to sail for the year 1840, as follows :— 
rom Bristo From New York 
4th June 25th July Ist July 18th August 
12th September 7th November | 10th October 8th December 
The soos berths in the forward cabin are placed fore and aft, and the state rooms 
greatly enlarged. vs ; ; 
The rate of passage in all parts of the ship is $130—steward’s fees $5, including 
wines, &c, as formerly. 
For freight or passage, or other information, apply personally or by letter, to 
Feb. 8—tf RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 




















BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
New York to London. 

Steam Ship BRITISH QUEEN, 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lieut. Richard Roberts 
R. N., commander, having great alterations in her internal arrangements, adapted to in- 
creased comfort, will sail as follows :—- 

From New York. From London. 
Ist December, 1840 Ist February, Ist January, Ist March, 
Ist April, Ist June, Ist May, lst August, 
Ist July, lst September, Ist October, 

The rate of passage in after Cabins is $130, including wines and all stores. In the 
fore Cabin $100, exclusive of wine, ale, porter and spirits, which will be furnished upon 
call. 600 tons of cargo will be taken, for freight of which, or passage, apply to 

WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 103 Front street. 

No goods will be received on board without an order from the Agents. 

DD? An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. mar 28 tf 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ROM New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year :— 

Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 

Ship CHARLES CARROL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July, and November. ° 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. ” i 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, Au- 
gust and December. From Havre on the 24th May September and January. 

Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & Co. 

NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the lat, 
8th and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 

Ships. Masters. Days of —~ from New-|Days of Sailing from Havre 

Ork. 

Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24/Dec. 1, March 16, July 8 

Iowa W. W. Pell, “« 2, “ 16,June 8} “ G, April 1, “* 
Burgundy, D. Lines, Nov. 8 





| - * wt Be is 8, Aug. 1 
Rhone, J. A. Wotten, “ 36,March 6, “ Siien. 1, * 106, *. GB 
Duch d’Orleans,|A.Richardson,| “ 24, “ “8, May ila 


16, July 8 J 16 
a * ee 8, Sept. 1 








Ville de Lyon, |C. Stoddard, |Dec. 8, “ %, 

Sully, WCThompson| “ 16,April 8 “ 24/Feb. 1, “ 16, “ 8 
Emerald G. W. Howes,) “ 24, * 16, Aug. Gi “ 8S, June J, “* 
Silvie De Grasse,|L Weiderholdt Jan. 8, “ 24, “ 16) “ 16, “ 8, Oct. 1 
Poland, C. Anthony, jr.| “ 16,May 8, “ 24)Marchl, “ sm * & 
Albany, J. Johnston, jr.| “ 24, “ 16, Sept. 8| “ 8 July 1, “ 16 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, 
including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers 
at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 
actually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. . ‘ 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 











Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
fork. London. 

St. James, W. H Sebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, . ee .F ee RF 27, “ 27, = 7 
Gladiator, T. Britton, . ff  * Oh .* a March?7, Jul 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) ba 17, : 17, - 
Wellington, D Chadwick, _-_ ee ae. Ale iy Oe 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, oy *§h 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, |E.E. Morgan, |March 1, July 1, Nov. 1 4 17, ~ 17, . 17 
Samson, R. Sturgis, | i he ee 27, ‘ 27, 27 
President, J.M.Chadwick,; “ 20, “ 20, “ 20|/May 7, Sept. 7 Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 = 17, : 17 : 17 
Toronto, R. Griswold, | «1, “10, “* 27, 27, Q7 

« 20, “ 20, “ 20jJune 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


Westminster, (G. Moore, 
These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage 1s now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these potas WE Talat ane ti von = A ag pare 
y them, unless regular Bills o ing are sign erefor. Apply 

= a samaritan JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co. 134 Front st 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz :— a2 

Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New Days of ——s from 
York. Liverpool. 
Mar. 7\Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 
1, Jan. 1, May 1 
7, “ , A “ 7 
ms * wm * B 
ms * & * » 
25, “ 25. “ 





Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, July 7, Nov. 
Virginian, Higgins, “ 73, , 
New York, W.C. Barstow,|} “19, “ 
Roscius, J. Collins, ‘os 
Cambridge, 1. Bursley, Aug. i, Dec. 
Independence, |Wortman, pet “ 


, ’ 25 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “a 1, Feb 1, June 41 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, ~o: s 7, « 5s 7 
Siddons, IN. B. Palmer,| “ 25, “ 13, “ 13, . 12 
North America, |A. B. Lowber, Sept. 1, Jan. 19,:°“ 19, . 19 
Roscoe, /H. Huttieson,| “ 7, “ 5 8S, 5 
S. Whitney, Thompson, | “13, “ 1, March 1, July 3 
Columbus, Cropp, om * - 7, re 7 
Sheridan, Depeyster, “ 25 - 13, . 13, > 13 
South America, |Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, « 1 * 3 
G. Washington, \A. Burrows, >a 25, 
United States, (J. G. Fisher, om « 1, April 1, Aug A 

m. * 7 








a [B- L. esa “ So . & 
G " . 8. Palmer, . 
esepe, lA. C. Marshall,, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, hy he em 8S hh eee 
These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines, stores, and bedding. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par} 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England, 
S. Whitney, and Cambridge GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N. Y. % 
. ‘ , BARING, BROTHERS & Co.. Liverpool. 
i ic , Virginian, Sheffield, ai Inited States, 
eee ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 
T. & lL. SANDS & Co, Livepest. 
», Independence, Roscoe, and Geo. Washington, 
ae ShakepeniNNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st, N. ¥. 
WILDES, FICERSSGID & Con Rumford-st., Liverpool. 
j ius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
Agents for ships Roscius, Si 4 *E COLLEAS & Co.. New Youk. 





WM, & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpoe 














